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Noricr.—Jn accordance with. the provisions of a 
new postal convention with Trance, Newspapers, 
Books, and packets of Printed Papers, in a cover 
open at the ends, may, on and after Tuesday next, 
be transmitted to that country and to any places in 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, at which France main- 
tains post-offices, at the following rate of charges :— 
For a packet of Newspapers, not exceeding 4oz. 1d., 
not exceeding 3lb. 2d., and soon. For Books, or 
packets of Printed Papers, other than Newspapers, 
not exceeding 40z. 3d., not excceding ilb. 6d., and 
$0 on. 

The postage on all Newspapers, single or in 
packets, on Books, and on packets of Printed 
Papers sent from this country to France, must 
henceforth be prepaid. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — Notice is 
hereby given, That the following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS 
have been selected for Examination in this U niversity in the ycar 
1857: viz. 
For the Matriculation Examination: 
XeENopHon ~ Agesilaus. 
Livy—Book XXI. 
For the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts: 
Sornoc_es—Philoctetes. 
Ciceno—Pro Cluentio, and the Somnium Scipionis. 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Burlington House, Dec. 20, 18 20, 1855. 


2 tapi COLLEGE, ne near Stockbridge, 


Hants —The course of instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing and 
Music. The position of the Establishment is healthful, and its ad- 
vantages various and unusual. The Principal is assisted by Ten 
Resident Masters. 


Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be hal on 
@pplication. 


The, First Session of 1856 will commence on the 24th of 
January. 


HEMICAL | AND METALLURGICAL) 
LABORATORIES.—The Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the Metropolitan School of Science, applied to 
Mining and the Arts,) is open under the Direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
.S., and the Metallurgical Laboratory under the Direction of 
Dr. Percy, F.R.S8. 
At both these Laboratories, there are three terms annually, of 


twelve weeks cach. The fee for working every day in the week 
is £10 per term. 








The Second Term will commence on Tuesday next, the Ist of 
January, 156, when Pupils may beentered. For further particu- 
lars apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, Ji rinyn Street, or 
at the Royal College of Chemistry, Oxford Street. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. — The next 
Meeting of the Society will take place on Thursday, Jan. 3, 
1856, when Papers by Mr. Fenton and Mr. Hardwick will be read. 








The Chair will be taken at Eight o'clock precisely, after which a 


Special General Meeting will be held to consider the advisability 
of making an alteration in the Secretaryship of the Society. 





TO THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire, 
having declined to appoint Agents for the sale of bis Manu- 
factures of Church Furniture, Robes, Surplices, &c., replies im- 
Mediately to inquiries addressed to him at Bolton, from which 
place only orders are executed. He respectfully invites Direct 
ComMMUNICATIONS as most satisfactory and economical. 


Foe PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
there are few Articles more useful, or more generally ac- 
ceptable, than appropriate Farr Linen Crorus ror rue Hoiy 
Communion. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate devices, 
in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. to £5. A priced list, 
with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels delivered 
free at all principal Railway Stations. 

Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —The Secre- 


taries and Librarians of the London Literary Institutions, 
Clubs, and Book Societies, are respectfully informed that all the 
Principal New Works are forwarded for perusal in weekly parcels 
on special terms. Particulars of which may be obtained on appli- 
cation. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510 and 511, New Oxford Street. 











Now ready, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charies Edward Mudie ,510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


Price Ninepence Halfpenny, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. Part XXIV. 
January, 1856. 
ConTENTs: 
Journey from New Orleans to California. 
Chapters.—Chapter I. 
The Count of Midlent. 
The Broads of East Anglia. 
Hints to Jobn and Mrs. Bull. 
The * Old Court Suburb.” 
Historical Words. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
Major Truefitt on Songs for the Piano. 
Riches at Guilchall. 
The Baby-Trooper: a Story. 
The ** Noctes Ambrosianz.”” 
Journey from New Orleans to California.—Chapter IT. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
A Cheerful Party. 
Journey from New Orleans to California.—Chapter III. 
Pipes. 
Karl's Poverty: a Tale. 
Sisters of Charity. 
Travels at Home. 
Teetotal Wit. 
Poem—The Old House in the Dell. 
Philosophy of Love. 
Life at an Indian Court. 
The Crémeres of Paris. 
The Radical Member in Mechanical Employment. 
The Snow-Storm: a Tale from the Russian of Puushkine. 
Journey from New Orleans to California.—Chapter IV. 
Poetry and Miscellanca. 
The Author. 
Mr. Hoffacher at Home: a Tale. 
Glasgow and its Clubs. 
Journey from New Orleans to California.—Conclusion. 
St. Nicholas’ Eve. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
Title and Index to Vol. IV. 
W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1866. No. COCCLXXXIII. Price 2s. €d. 


In Five 













Cont 
THE GOLD-SCREW, AND ITs shales ~ ance 
THE NEW PEACE PARTY A Dialog 
A MILITARY ADV - a he IN THE PYRENEES. —Part I. 
LANCASHIRE STRIKES 
oy NS OF CODES AND THE BAR OF ENGLAND. 


‘ATE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
?dinbargh and London. 


‘OLBURN’S ‘NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents FoR January No. CCCCXXI. 
THE PENINSU A OF TAMAN 
THE ALCHEMIST’S DAUGHTER. 
SAMUEL BUTLER. 
AMATEUR LECTURERS. By E. P. ROWSELL. 
THE LADIES’ .\OLLEGE. By ALFRED A. WATTS. 
THE FISHERIES ON THE WEST COAST OF IRELAND. 
WINE AND WINTER. By CYRUS ol tt 
THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGE 
STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE L IVERPO OL APPREN- 
TI 


By MRS. BUSHBY. 


MEMOIRS QF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By Sir NATHANIEL. 
THE-OLD GRENADIER’S STORY. By G. W. THORNBURY. 
ALL SOULS’ EVE. By THE AU THOR OF “THE UNHOLY 


WISH.” 
GUSTAVE PLANCHE. By SIR NATITANIEL. 
COFFEE HOUSES AND THEIR CLUBS IN THE EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
MADEMOISELULE DE LA FAYET!E. By FLORENTIA. 
Chapman and Hail, 193, Piecadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ee tLe S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-crown. 
Contents for January. No. CCXXIX. 
What we are all about. 
Present Aspect of Affairs in Relation to the War. 
The Spendthrift. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Browning’s “ Men and Women.” 
How we went to See the Militia Reviewed. 
The Dockyard Warrants. A Tale of the Times. 
Costello. 
Damascus and its Neighbourhood. 
The Man in the White Hat. A Sketch from Railway Life. By 
a Season Ticket. 
Falsehoods and Realities of the War. 
a of Benjamin Bobbin, the Bagman. By Crawford 
$0) 
How I Grew into an Old Maid. 
The Old and the New Year. By Mrs. Bushby. 
Lewes’s Life and Works of Goethe. By Monkshood. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
Balancing the Books.—A Tale of New Year's Eve. 
The Dramatic Writers of Ireland.— No. X. 
Love in Curl-Papers; a Tale. 
A Trio of American Sailor Authors, 
Missing Chapters of Irish History.—No. IT. 
Leaves from the Portuguese Olive.—No. VI. 
Food—Drinks—Drugs. 
8. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 
9. Memoir of Marshal Clarke,Governor of Vienna and Berlin. 
10. The Twilight Musings of an Old Man. 
11. Notes upon New Books. 


Dublin: M‘Glashan and. Gill fackville eereet Hurst 
and Sabai; 13, Great —— ‘Yon And all 


By Dudley 





sone wD 








"pute EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCIX. — 

Advertisements and Bil's intended for irsertion are re- 
quested to be forwarded to the Publishers on or BEFORE Thurs- 
day, January 3, 1856. 


London: Longman ané Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 








nNYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CXCV. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 


forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS for insertion 
by the 7th January. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the Ist January, 1856, will be published No. I. of 
YHE MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 
John Mitchell, Publisher to Her Mojesty, 3: 33, Old Bond Street. 


a ;HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for 

NUARY, piice 2s. 6d., will contain an ILLUSTRATED 
RE VIEW of all the CHRISTMAS BOOKS in addition to the 
usual Digest of Current Literature, 


bs ndon: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-strect. 


Now ready, 1 vol. ‘foolscap, price 5s. cloth, 


ATERFAMILIAS'S DIARY OF EVERY- 


BODY'S TOUR. Belgium and the Rhine, Munich, Swit- 
zerland, Milan, Geneva, and Paris. 


London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
This day is published, 
1. The Twelfth and Concluding Volume of this 
Edition. Price 4s.in cloth. 
2. An Index Volume. Price 3s. in cloth. 
3. Atlas to the above Work. 109 Plates. 
cloth. Price £1 Ils, 6d. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








4to, 





THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
Fourth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. cloth, 


MEMOIR of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


By his Daughter, LADY HOLLAND. With a Selection 
from his Letters, edited by Mrs. AUSTIN. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELE- 
MENTARY SRSIOHES f MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Third 
Uadition, feap. Ye? ta 

THE . of DNEY SMITH’S MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WORKS. 9 


1. In Pocket Volumes . . -3 vols. fap. 8vo, 21s. 
2. Complete in One Volume . “"Square crown 8vo, 21s. ca! if, 30s, 
3. Library Edition. ........ .....-.3 vols., 8vo, Por trait, 36s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
ELEGANT LITE RARY PRESENT. 


In small dto, price 25s., handsomely hound in cloth; 30s. stamped 
morocco; or 38s. in morocco by Hayday, 


N ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
Rev. WIL) IsM ADAMS’S SACRED ALLEGORIES; 
containing the Shadow of the Cross, the Distant Hills, the Old 
Man’s Home, and the King’s Messengers. With numerous En- 
gravings on Wood from Original D.signs by C. W. Cope, RA, 
J.C. Worsley, A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, Birket Foster, and George 
E. Hicks. 





Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Collected Edition of the SACRED ALLE- 


GORIES (with Memoir and Portrait of the Author), pric. 9s.; or 
any of the separate Editions, as usual. 





THE R'YAL PICTURES AT OSBORNE. 


THE ART JOURNAL for JANUARY, 1856, 

price 2s 6d., contains:—* L’Allegro,” from the Pic:ure by 
W. E. Frost, AR.A.; ‘ Bay of Naples,” after W. Callow; and 
Gibson's bas-relief of “ Cupid and Psyche,” in the possession of 
the Queen. 

The principal literary contents are:—‘ Artists’ Marks,” by F: 
W. Fairholt; *‘ Devonshire Marbles,” by R. Hunt, F.R.S. ; “A 
Few Words on Beauty ;” “ A Soirée at the Pavilion at Brighton: at 
* The Art-Publications of M.M Goupil;” “ British Artists—No. 
11, Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A.,” illustrated ; “ Suggestions of Subject 
to the Student in Art;” “The Country of Cuyp,” by F. W. Fair- 
holt, illustrated; “ The Architectura) Exhibition,” &., &c. 

NOW READY, price £1 11s. 6d., cloth gilt. the volume for 1855, 
being the first of the series containing THE QUEEN’S PIC- 
TURES. 





Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, London; and all Bookscliers 





THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
THE IDLER fr _seoneny, price 6d., will 


BAGOT'S YOUTH. ay Jans HANNAY. a 
LORD CHESTERF 
THE MAD PAINTER. rehab. 
ROCHESTER. 
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13, Great Marinorovenr Street, 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
LIFE of JEANNE d’ALBRET, 


QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numerous Original Sources. 
By MISS FREER, Author of ‘ The Life of Marguerite d’An- 
gouléme.’ 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“Miss Freer has done wisely to follow up her ‘ Life of Mar- 
guerite d’Angouléme’ with a Life of Marguerite’s celebrated 
daughter Jeanne, Queen of Navarre. The latter was, in truth,a 
remarkable woman, and towers above all her contemporaries, 
Elizabeth of England not excepted. Miss Freer has been in the 
present volumes singularly successful.”~— Herap. 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


By G.T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

“An excellent book pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel 
and varied in its incidents, picturesque in its descriptions, and 
running over with human interest.”—Sun. 

“Mr, Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intel- 
ligent traveller, a keen observer of nature, and an accomplished 
artist. The general reader will find in his descriptions of his wan- 
derings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of 
old Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and 
amuse him,”—Post 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in 


the NEW WORLD; or, Days and Nights of Moose Hunting 
in the Pine Forests of Acadia, By CAMPBELL HARDY, 
Royal Artillery, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 2is. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB; or, 


MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, REGAL, CRITICAL, and 
ANECDOTICAL, By LEIGH HUNT. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 21s. 
“A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and 
most welcome to those who have a love for the best kinds of read- 
ing.” —EXAmINeER. 


MY EXILE. By Alexander Her- 


ZEN. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ From these admirable Memoirs the reader may derive a clear 
idea of Russian pelitical society. Mr. Herzen’s narrative is, in- 
deed, superior in interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on 
Russia. Y—ATHEN ZUM. 


MEMOIRS of LIEUT. BELLOT ; 
with his JOURNAL of a VOYAGE in the POLAR SEAS in 
SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 2 vols., with Por- 
trait, 21s. bound. 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 


By W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols., 2!s 
“A very clever and amusing book, filled with accounts of the 
sports, resources, seenery, and traditions of the island. The sport- 
ing adventures are told in a very spirited manner.”~Stanparp. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
RACHEL GRAY. By Miss 


KAVANAGH, Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol. 

“Miss Kavanagh has surpassed herself in this tale. We prefer 
it to her‘ Nathalie’ and ‘ Madeline,’ clever and attractive as they 
are. The story of ‘ Rachel Gray’ is most pathetic and affecting, 
written with judgment and taste, faultless and mature.”—Oz- 
SERVER. 


LILLIESLEAF. By the Author 


of “‘ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 

“© Lilliesleaf’ is a sequel to the charming passages in ‘ The Life 
of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,’ told also by herself in her own quaint 
way, and full of the same touching grace which won for that gen- 
tlewoman the hearts of :o many people, young and old. It is to be 
said but rarely of a sequel that it possesses so much beauty and 
80 much sustained interest as the tale of‘ Lilliesleaf.’""—Examrner. 


LAURA GAY. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE: a 


FAMILY HISTORY. 3 vols. 

“This story will be read with unflagging interest. 
ters are powerfully drawn.”’—Literary Gazerre. 

“A splendid production. The story is worked out in a succes- 
sion of powerful portraitures and soul-stirring scenes. "—JOHN | 
Bout. 

“This work displays unusual talent. 
original story.”—Sun. 

“ A story told with a great deal of power. 
book will be likely to read it to the end.”—Examiner. 

“It will enjoy a:wide popularity.”—Onserver. 


The charac- 


It is a striking and 


LADY WILLOUGHBY; or, The 


DOUBLE MARRIAGE. By Mrs. LA TOUCHE. 8 vols. 


MILLICENT; or, the Trials of 


LIFE. By the Author of “The Curate of Overton.” 3 vols. 





HUST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
a a > 18, Great Marlborough Street. 


es 


The reader of the | 








CHARACTERS, 


MILTON, &e. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


LIVES OF BRITISH GENERALS DISTINGUISHED 
DURING THE GREAT PENINSULAR WAR. 


By J. W. COLE, H.P., 21st Fusrrrzrs. 


Also, this day, in Svo, 14s., the THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED 
INCLUDING WILLIAM TELL, BOSSUET, MADAME DE SEVIGN&, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 





f 





This day is published, price 5s, 6d. cloth, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF VERTEBRATED 


ANIMALS. 





Also, just published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


GEOLOGY, CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, AND 


By Prorressorn ANSTED, M.A,, F.R.8.; Proressor TENNANT, Kine’s CoLneGE; AND 
Rey. WALTER MITCHELL, M.A., QuEEn’s ConnEGe, CAMBRIDGE. 





AMEN CORNER, 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 


By W. 8. DALLAS, E.L.S. 


BEING THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF A SYSTEM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS IN THIS SERIES, 


MINERALOGY. 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW; AND WM. §S. ORR AND CO., 





MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, Vols. 3 and 4. 
LEWES'’S LIFE OF GOETHE, 
MEMOIRS OF SYDNEY SMITH. 
RACHELGRAY, byJULIA KAVANAGH. 
THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 
OLIPHANT’S TRAVELS IN THE FAR 
WEST. 
MAUD, by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
DORAN’S QUEENS OF THE HOUSE OF 
HANOVER. 
PORTER'S RESIDENCEIN DAMASCUS. 
LILLIESLEAF.— DOROTHY. 
WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIANE. 
THE RIVULET, by T. T. LYNCH. 


DUNCAN’S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 


TURKS. 

KINGSTON’S WANDERINGS IN 
CANADA. 

HELP’S SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA. 

GALLENGA’S HISTORY OF PIED- 
MONT. 





y < 








THE MYSTIC,A POEM, by J.P.BAILEY. 





MADAME PFEIFFER'S SECOND 
VOYAGE. 

ROSS’S FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR 
WEST. 

THACKERAY’S MISCELLANIES. 

LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

GILCHRIST’S LIFE OF ETTY. 

THE PRINCETON ESSAYS. 

PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. 

KINGSLEY’S HEROES OF GREECE. 

HAMLEY'SSTORY OF THECAWPAIGN. 

WESTWARD HO!—CROSS PURPOSES. 

MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 

MEMOIRS OF JEANNE D’ALBRET. 

MEMOIRS OF LIEUTENANT BELLOT. 

THE NEWCOMES, by W. M. THACKE- 
RAY. 

HEARTSEASE; OR, THE BROTHER'S 
WIFE. 

THE LOG OF THE PET. 

MEN AND WOMEN, by R. BROWNING. 

SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


RESH COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE ADDED 


as freely as Subscribers may require the! 


A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE 
LAND’S END. 

MILLICENT.—DOCTOR ANTONIO. 

KEMP’S PHASIS OF MATTER. 

CLEVE HALL.—MY FIRST SEASON. 

LECTURES TO LADIES. 

THE BUSH BOYS, by CAPT. REID. 

STANLEY’S MEMORIALS OF CANTER- 
BURY. 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB. 

SHEIL’S MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS. 

GLAUCUS; OR, THE WONDERS OF 
THE SHORE. 

LORD CARLISLE’S EASTERN DIARY. 

MURRAY'S LANDS OF THE SLAVE 
AND FREE. 

HUC’S CHINESE EMPIRE. 

STIRLING’S VELAZQUEZ AND HIS 
WORKS. 

MEMOIRS OF LADY BLESSINGTON. 

EVERYBODY'S TOUR, by PATER- 
FAMILIAS. 

&e. &e, 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they 
appear, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 
*,* Prospectuses may be obtained on application, 


Cartes Epwarp Mupir, 510 and 511, New Oxford Street, London; and 
74 and 76, Cross Street, Manchester, 
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REVIEWS. 


The History of England from the Accession 


of James II. BY T. Babington Macaulay. 
Vols. 3 and 4. Longman and Co. 
[Second Notice.] 


Tx disgrace of Marlborough, in 1692, has 
always been a puzzle to historians. Suddenly, 
and without any reasons being made publie, 
he received an order from the King to absent 
himself from the court. This was before the 
discovery of the Jacobite plot, on charge of 
being implicated in which he was committed 
to the Tower. Much surprise prevailed at 
the time, and no satisfactory explanation was 
given. Fifty years afterwards the mystery 
-was darkened, as Mr. Macaulay says, by the 
assertion of his widow, that she never knew 
the cause of his disgrace. Lying was always 
one of the accomplishments of the clever and 
unscrupulous Sarah, the Becky Sharp of the 
English court in those days. To the personal 
hostility of Portland has usually been ascribed 
the withdrawal of the royal favour from 
Marlborough. Mr. Macaulay has at length 
thrown new and unexpected light on this 
— subject. As he has been accused 
of unfairness and injustice in his account of 
Marlborough, his narrative of these transac- 
tions deserves particular attention. It would 
certainly be pleasant for Englishmen to think 
of Marlborough only as the illustrious gene- 
ral who never laid siege to a town that he did 
not take, and never fought a battle that he 
did not win. But, while we read of his mili- 
tary exploits with pride, the story of his pri- 
vate life is a humiliating record. It would be 
fortunate for his fame if his history before 
and after the first years of Queen Anne’s 
reign could be consigned to oblivion. The 
meanness and duplicity of his intrigues in 
King William’s time, his encouragement of 
the arts of his fierce and cunning wife to 
sophisticate the small capacity of Queen 
Anne, and the proofs that he prolonged the 
war for his personal power and plunder, are 
quite sufficient to justify the historian in hold- 
ing up his character to reprobation, and to 
free him completely from the charge of malig- 
nant speaking of a man whose splendid mili- 
tary genius has thrown his vices too much 
into the shade. The sordid avarice of Marl- 
borough is well known, and has become pro- 
verbial in literature as well as history. His 
ambition also is universally admitted. Two 
lines, which were current at the time that 
Blenheim Park was laid out, express the 
general estimate of his character by the wits 
of the reign of Queen Anne. Over a small 
stream that crossed the approach to the man- 
sion, the bridge was thrown which still adorns 
Blenheim Park, which suggested to a wit of 
the time these lines :— 
* The lofty arch his high ambition shows, 
The stream an emblem of his bounty flows.” 

An artificial water afterwards directed to 
the channel of the rivulet was said to have 
downed this happy epigram. Ambition and 
avarice were not, however, the worst faults 
of Marlborough, as Mr. Macaulay’s history 
will now make known to the world. As it 
was through Anne that Marlborough chiefly 
obtained his position at court in the reign of 
William and Mary, we begin with the remarks 
on this part of his history :— 


« Direct power over Her Royal Highness he had | 





none. He could influence her only by the instru- 
mentality of his wife; and his wife was no passive 
instrument, Though it is impossible to discover, 
in any thing that she ever did, said, or wrote, any 
indication of superior understanding, her fierce 
passions and strong will enabled her often to rule a 
husband who was born to rule grave senates and 
mighty armies. His courage, that courage which 
the most perilous emergencies of war only made 
cooler and more steady, failed him when he had to 
encounter his Sarah’s ready tears and voluble re- 
proaches, the poutings of her lip and the tossings 
of her head. History exhibits to us few spectacles 
more remarkable than that of a great and wise man, 
who, when he had combined vast and profound 
schemes of policy, could carry them into effect only 
by inducing one foolish woman, who was often 
unmanageable, to manage another woman who was 
more foolish still. In one point the Earl and the 
Countess were perfectly agreed. They were equally 
bent on getting money; though, when it was got, 
he loved to hoard it, and she was not unwilling to 
spend it. The favour of the Princess they both 
regarded as a valuable estate. In her father's 
reign, they had begun to grow rich by means of 
her bounty. She was naturally inclined to parsi- 
mony; and, even when she was on the throne, her 
equipages and tables were by no means sumptuous. 
It might have been thought, therefore, that, while 
she was a subject, thirty thousand a year, with a 
residence in the palace, would have been more than 
sufficient for all her wants. There were probably 
not in the kingdom two noblemen possessed of such 
an income. But no income would satisfy the 
greediness of those who governed her. She re- 
peatedly contracted debts which James repeatedly 
discharged, not without expressing much surprise 
and displeasure. The Revolution opened to the 
Churchills a new and boundless prospect of gain. 
The whole conduct of their mistress at the great 
crisis had proved that she had no will, no judgment, 
no conscience, but theirs.” 


For several years Marlborough preserved 
the form of outward allegiance to William, 
though suspected, not without good grounds, 
of being in communication with James IT. :— 


“Marlborough had never ceased to assure the 
Court of Saint Germains that the great crime which 
he had committed was constantly present to his 
thoughts, and that he lived only for the purpose of 
repentance and reparation. Not only had he been 
himself converted : he had also converted the Prin- 
cess Anne. In 1688, the Churchills had, with lit- 
tle difficulty, induced her to fly from her father’s 
palace. In 1691, they, with as little difficulty, in- 
duced her to copy out and sign a letter expressing 
her deep concern for his misfortunes, and her earn- 
est wish to atone for her breach of duty. At the 
same time Marlborough held out hopes that it 
might be in his power to effect the restoration of 
his old master in the best possible way, without 
the help of a single foreign soldier or sailor, by the 
votes of the English Lords and Commons, and by} 
the support of the English army. We are not fully 
informed as to all the details of his plan. But the, 
outline is known to us from a most interesting pa- 
per written by James, of which one copy is in the’! 
Bodleian Library, and another among the archives | 
of the French Foreign Office.” } 


When the prospects of the immediate re- | 
storation of the exiled king became more hope- | 
less, a deeper scheme suggested itself to; 
Marlborough. He continued to do every-! 
thing in his power to weaken the government | 
of William. With the army he strove 
earnestly to ingratiate himself. His most, 
powerful and most discreditable weapon was | 
appealing to the national feeling of English- 1 
men against the intrusion of foreigners, and | 
Dutchmen of all others, the old rivals of the | 
country’s commerce and maritime power. 
Carrying on this policy without much con- | 
sultation with the Jacobite leaders, the sus- 
picions of his real intentions were awakened, | 
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which Mr. Macaulay well expresses in the 
following passage :— 

‘Was it quite certain what government he 
meant to set up? Might he not depose William 
without restoring James? Was it not possible 
that a man so wise, so aspiring, and so wicked, 
might be meditating a doube treason, such as 
would have been thought a masterpiece of state- 
craft by the great Italian politicians of the fifteenth 
century, such as Borgia would have envied, such 
as Machiavel would have extolled to the skies ? 
What if this consummate dissembler should cheat 
both the rival kings? What if, when he found him- 
self commander of the army and protector of the 
Parliament, he should proclaim Queen Anne? Was 
it not possible that the weary and harassed nation 
might gladly acquiesce in such a settlement ? 
James was unpopular because he was a Papist in- 
fluenced by Popish priests. William was unpopu- 
lar because he was a foreigner attached to foreign 
favourites. Anne was at once a Protestant and an 
Englishwoman. Under her government the country 
would be in no danger of being overrun either by 
Jesuits or by Dutchmen. That Marlborough had 
the strongest motives for placing her on the throne 
was evident. He could never, in the court of her 
father, be more than a repeutant criminal, whose 
services were overpaid by a pardon. In her court 
the husband of her adored friend would be what 
Pepin Heristal and Charles Martel had been to the 
Chilperics and Childeberts. He would be the chief 
director of the civil and military government. He 
would wield the whole power of England. He 
would hold the balance of Europe. Great kings 
and commonwealths would bid against each other 
for his favour, and exhaust their treasuries in the 
vain hope of satiating his avarice. The presump- 
tion was, therefore, that, if he had the English 
crown in his hands, he would put it on the head of 
the Princess. What evidence there was to confirm 
this presumption is not known: but it is certain 
that something took plage which convinced some of 
the most devoted friends of the exiled family that 
he was meditating a second perfidy, surpassing even 
the feat which he had performed at Salisbury. 
They were afraid that if, at that moment, they suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of William, the situation of 
James would be more hopeless than ever. So 
fully were they persuaded of the duplicity of their 
accomplice, that they not only refused to proceed 
further in the execution of the plan which he had 
formed, but disclosed his whole scheme to Port- 
land.” 

The elucidation of this plot of Marlborough 
is one of the points in Mr. Macaulay’s history 
which will attract most notice, and give rise 
to much controversy. The documentary 
proof is necessarily slight, but what there is 
the historian has faithfully presented and 
ably used in his narrative and argument. 
The remarkable statement of James II. is a 
strong point in the evidence, and surprise is 
justly expressed that this has not before been 
used as a key to the solution of the mystery 
of Marlborough’s disgrace. There are sti 
some difficult es in the way, but the whole 
tenor of the evidence, with what is known of 
Marlborough’s general character and his con- 
duct at this period, leads us to believe that 
the true explanation has now been given. 
The Jacobite leaders having discovered or 
suspected his plot in favour of the Princess 
Anne, provoked by his duplicity, disclosed 
the scheme to the faithful Portland, and 
William, though he might not possess sufli- 
cient proof to make an open charge, was so 
thoroughly convinced in his own mind of his 

ilt as to require his retirement into private 
Ife. If this is not the real story of Marl- 
borough’s disgrace in 1692, we despair of its 
being ever made known by historians. If 
any one still is unwilling to think so badly of 
the honour and principles of the great captain 
of the age, let om read the account of hig 
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treachery in the affair of the expedition to 

Brest, when his rival, the gallant Talmash, 
lost his life, by whose removal the way was 

—_ cleared for Marlborough’s military am- 
ition :— 


‘The intelligence sent by Marlborough to James 
was communicated by James to the French govern- 
ment. That government took its measures with 
characteristic promptitude. Promptitude was 
indeed necessary ; for, when Marlborough’s letter 
was written, the preparations at Portsmouth were 
all but complete : and, if the wind had been favour- 
able to the English, the objects of the expedition 
might have been attained without a struggle. But 
adverse gales detained our fleet in the Channel 
during another month. Meanwhile a large body 
of troops was collected at Brest. Vauban was 
charged with the duty of putting the defences in 
order; and, under his skilful direction, batteries 
were planted which commanded every spot where 
it seemed likely that an invader would attempt to 
land. Light large rafts, each carrying many mor- 
tars, were moored in the harbour, and, some days 
before the English arrived, all was ready for their 
reception. 

‘On the sixth of June the whole allied fleet was 
on the Atlantic about fifteen leagues west of Cape 
Finisterre. There Russell and Berkeley parted 
company, Russell proceeded towards the Mediter- 
ranean. Berkeley’s squadron, with the troops on 
board, steered for the coast of Britanny, and 
anchored just without Camaret Bay, close to the 
mouth of the harbour of Brest. Talmash proposed 
to land in Camaret Bay. It was therefore desira- 
ble to ascertain with accuracy the state of the 
coast. The eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, now 
called Marquess of Caermarthen, undertook to 
enter the basin and to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation. * * * Cuaermarthen reported that the 
defences, of which, however, he had seen only a 
small part, were formidable.. But Berkeley and 
Talmash suspected that he overrated the danger. 
They were not aware that their design had long 
been known at Versailles, that an army had been 
collected to oppose them, and that the greatest 
engineer in the world had been employed to fortify 
the coast against them. They therefore did not 
doubt that their troops might easily be put on 
shore under the protection of a fire from the ships. 
On the following morning Caermarthen was or- 
dered to enter the bay with eight vessels, and to 
batter the French works. Talmash was to follow 
with about a hundred boats full of soldiers. It 
soon appeared that the enterprise was even more 
perilous than it had on the preceding day appeared 
to be. Batteries which had then escaped notice 
opened on the ships a fire so murderous that 
several decks were soon cleared. Great bodies of 
foot and horse were discernible; and, by their 
uniforms, they appeared to be regular troops. The 
young Rear Admiral sent an officer in all haste to 
warn Talmash. But Talmash was so completely 
possessed by the notion that:the French were not 
prepared to repel an attack that he disregarded all 
cautions and would not even trust his own eyes. 
He felt sure that the force which be saw assembled 
on the shore was a mere rabble of peasants, who 
had been brought together in haste from the sur- 
rounding country. Confident that these mock 
soldiers would run like sheep before real soldiers, 
he ordered his men to pull for the beach. He was 
soon undeceived. A terrible fire mowed down his 
troops faster than they could get on shore. He 
had himself scarcely sprung on dry ground when 
he received a wound in the thigh from a cannon 
ball, and was carried back to his skiff. His men 
reembarked in confusion. Ships and boats made 
haste to get out of the bay, but did not succeed till 
four hundred seamen and seven hundred soldiers 
had fallen. During many days the waves con- 
tinued to throw up pierced and shattered corpses 
on the beach of Britanny. ‘The battery from 
which Talmash received his wound is called, to 
this day, the Englishman’s Death. 

“The unhappy general was laid on his couch; and 
a council of war was held in his cabin, He was 





for going straight into the harbour of Brest and 
bombarding the town. But this suggestion, which 
indicated but too clearly that his judgment had 
been effected by the irritation of a wounded body 
and a wounded mind, was wisely rejected by the 
naval officers. The armament returned to Ports- 
mouth. There Talmash died, exclaiming with his 
last breath that he had been lured into a snare by 
treachery. The public grief and indignation were 
loudly expressed. The nation remembered the 
services of the unfortunate general, forgave his 
rashness, pitied his sufferings, and execrated the 
unknown traitors whose machinations had been 
fatel to him. There were many conjectures and 
many rumours. Some sturdy Englishmen, misled 
by national prejudice, swore that none of our plans 
would ever be kept a secret from the enemy while 
French refugees were in high military command. 
Some zealous Whigs, misled by party spirit, mut- 
tered that the Court of Saint Germains would 
never want good intelligence while a single Tory 
remained in the Cabinet Council. The real cri- 
minal was not named ; nor, till the archives of the 
House of Stuart were explored, was it known to 
the world that Talmash had perished by the basest 
of all the hundred villanies of Marlborough.” 


As a relief from this painful and humiliating 
discussion, we turn to the chapter in the 
history relating to the state of the currency 
in King William’s time, the restoration of 
which, and the establishment of the finances 
of the country on a sound basis, were among 
the most important, if not the most brilliant 
achievements of his reign. The history of 
the first institution of the Bank of England, 
and of the monetary and financial affairs of 
the close of the seventeenth century, will be 
read with deep interest at the present time, 
when there is prospect of much public dis- 
cussion on such subjects on the question of 
the renewal of the Bank Charter. We sive 
a passage describing the effects of one of the 
sources of confusion at the time of the Revo- 
lution—the condition of the metallic currency 
ofthe realm. It was in the south of England 
and around the metropolis that the evil 
prevailed more than in remoter districts. 


“An honest quaker who lived in one of these 
districts, recorded, in some notes which are still 
extant, the amazement with which, when he tra- 
velled southward, shopkeepers and innkeepers 
stared at the broad and heavy halfcrowns with 
which he paid his way. They asked whence he 
came, and where such money was to be found. 
The guinea which he purchased for twenty-two 
shillings at Lancaster bore a different value at 
every stage of his journey. When he reached 
London it was worth thirty shillings, and would 
indeed have been worth more had not the govern- 
ment fixed that rate as the highest at which gold 
should be received in the payment of taxes. { 

‘‘The evils produced by this state of the currency 
were not such ‘as have generally been thought 
worthy to occupy a prominent place in history. 
Yet it may well be doubted whether all the misery 
which had been inflicted on the English nation in 
a quarter of a century by bad Kings, bad Minis- 
ters, bad Parliaments, and bad judges, was equal 
to the misery caused in a single year by bad 
crowns and bad shillings. Those events which 
furnish the best themes for pathetic or indignant 
eloquence are not always those which most affect 
the happiness of the great body of the people. The 
misgovernment ef Charles and James, gross as it 
had been, had not prevented the common business 
of life from going steadily and prosperously on. 
While the honour and independence of the State 
were sold to a foreign power, while chartered 
rights were invaded, while fundamental laws were 
violated, hundreds of thousands of quiet, honest 
and industrious families laboured and traded, ate 
their meais and lay down to rest, in comfort and 
security. Whether Whigs or Tories, Protestants 
or Jesuits were uppermost, the grazier drove his 





beasts to market: the grocer weighed out his cur- 
rants: the draper measured out his broadcloth: 
the hum of buyers and sellers was as loud as ever 
in the towns: the harvest home was celebrated as 
joyously as ever in the hamlets: the cream over- 
flowed the pails of Cheshire: the apple juice 
foamed in the presses of Herefordshire: the piles 
of crockery glowed in the furnaces of the Trent ; 
and the barrows of coal rolled fast along the tim- 
ber railways of the Tyne. But when the great in- 
strument of exchange became thoroughly deranged, 
all trade, all industry, were smitten as with a 
palsy. The evil was felt daily and hourly in al- 
most every place and by almost every class, in the 
dairy and on the threshing floor, by the anvil and 
by the loom, on the billows of the ocean and in the 
depths of the mine. Nothing could be purchased 
without a dispute. Over every counter there was 
wrangling from morning to night. The workman 
and his employer had a quarrel as regularly as the 
Saturday came round. On a fair day or a market 
day the clamours, the reproaches, the taunts, the” 
curses, were incessant ; and it was well if no booth 
was overturned and no head broken. No mer- 
chant would contract to deliver goods without 
making some stipulation about the quality of the 
coin in which he was to be paid. Even men of 
business were often bewildered by the confusion 
into which all pecuniary transactions were thrown. 
The simple and the careless were pillaged without 
mercy by extortioners whose demands grew even 
more rapidly than the money shrank. The price 
of the necessaries of life, of shoes, of ale, of oat- 
meal, rose fast. The labourer found that the bit 
of metal which, when he received it was called a 
shilling, would hardly, when he wanted to pur- 
chase a pot of beer or a loaf of rye bread, go as far 
as sixpence. Where artisans of more than usual 
intelligence were collected together in great num- 
bers, as in the dockyard at Chatham, they were 
able to make their complaints heard and to obtain 
some redress. But the ignorant and helpless 
peasant was cruelly ground between one class 
which would give money only by tale and another 
which would take it only by weight. Yet his 
sufferings hardly exceeded those of the unfortunate 
race of authors. Of the way in which obscure 
writers were treated we may easily form a judg- 
ment from the letters, still extant, of Dryden to 
his bookseller Tonson. One day Tonson sends 
forty brass shillings, to say nothing of clipped 
money. Another day he pays a debt with pieces 
so bad that none of them will go. The great poet 
sends them all back, and demands in their place 
guineas at twenty-nine shillings each. ‘‘I expect,” 
he says in one letter, ‘‘ good silver, not such as I 
have had formerly.” ‘‘ If you have any silver that 
will go,” he says in another letter, ‘my wife will be 
glad of it. I lost thirty shillings or more by the 
last payment of fifty pounds.” These complaints 
and demands, which have been preserved from de- 
struction only by the eminence of the writer, are 
doubtless merely a fair sample of the correspon- 
dence which filled all the mail bags of England 
during several months.” 


Among Mr. Macaulay’s sketches of the 
statesmen of the reign of King William, that 
of Somers is one of the noblest and best. 
After describing some of the other whigs of 
the Revolution of 1688, he says of Somers :— 


‘* The greatest man among the members of the 
Junto, and, in some respects, the greatest man of 
that age, was the Lord Keeper Somers. He was 
equally eminent as a jurist and as a politician, as 
an orator and as a writer. His speeches have 
perished: but his State papers remain, and are 
models of terse, luminous, and dignified eloquence. 
He had left a great reputation in the House of 
Commons, where he had, during four years, been 
always heard with delight ; and the Whig members 
still looked up to him as their leader, and still 
held their meetings under his roof. In the great 
place to which he had recently been promoted, he 
had so borne himself that, after a very few months, 
even faction and envy had ceased to murmur at his 
elevation. In truth, he united all the qualities of 
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a great judge, an intellect, comprehensive, quick 
and acute, diligence, integrity, patience, suavity. 
In council, the calm wisdom which he possessed in 
a measure rarely found among men of parts so 
quick and of opinions so decided as his, acquired 
for him the authority of an oracle. The superiority 
of his powers appeared not less clearly in private 
circles. The charm of his conversation was height- 
ened by the frankness with which he poured out 
his thoughts. His good temper and his good 
breeding never failed. His gesture, his look, his 
tones were expressive of benevolence. His huma- 
nity was the more remarkable, because he had re- 
ceived from nature a body such as is generally 
found united with a peevish and irritable mind. 
His life was one long malady: his nerves were 
weak : his complexion was livid: his face was pre- 
maturely wrinkled. Yet his enemies could not 
pretend that he had ever once, during a long and 
troubled public life, been goaded, even by sudden 
provocation, into vehemence inconsistent with the 
mild dignity of his character. All that was left to 
them was to assert that his disposition was very 
far from being so gentle as the world believed, that 
he was really prone to the angry passions, and that 
sometimes, while his voice was soft, and his words 
kind and courteous, his delicate frame was almost 
convulsed by suppressed emotion. It will perhaps 
be thought that this reproach is the highest of all 
eulogies. 

‘The most accomplished men of those times 
have told us that there was scarcely any subject on 
which Somers was not competent to instruct and 
to delight. He had never travelled ; and, in that 
age, an Englishman who had not travelled was 
generally thought incompetent to zive an opinion 
on works of art. But connoisseurs familiar with 
the masterpieces of the Vatican and of the Floren- 
tine gallery allowed that the taste of Somers in 
painting and sculpture was exquisite. Philology 
was one of his favourite pursuits. He had tra- 
versed the whole vast range of polite literature, 
ancient and modern. He was at once a munificent 
and severely judicious patron of genius and learn- 
ing. Locke owed opulence to Somers. By Somers 
Addison was drawn forth from a cell in a college. 
In distant countries the name of Somers was men- 
tioned with respect and gratitude by great scholars 
and poets who had never seen his face. He was 
the benefactor of Leclerc. He was the friend of 
Filicaja. Neither political nor religious differences 
prevented him from extending his powerful protec- 
tion to merit. Hickes, the fiercest and most into- 
lerant of all the nonjurors, obtained, by the influ- 
ence of Somers, permission to study Teutonic anti- 
quities in freedom and safety. Vertue, a strict 
Roman Catholic, was raised by the discriminating 
and liberal patronage of Somers from poverty and 
obscurity to the first rank among the engravers of 
the age.” 


The whole sketch of Somers is worthy of 
taking its place beside the splendid eulogy by 
Addison, one of the finest éloges in all lite- 
rature. Let it be noted that the number of 
the ‘Freeholder’ in which that praise appeared 
was published on the day of the interment of 
Somers, when no motive could influence the 
writer save gratitude for his friendship and 
admiration of his wisdom and patriotism. 
Rarely has any public man so commanded the 
respect even of those most opposed to him in 
politics and in religion. hatever his fail- 
Ings may have been, Mr. Macaulay does him 
a strange wrong, and blots the eulogy of his 
text, by saying, in a note, that the truth as to 
the character of Somers may be best arrived 
at by taking the whole of what is said of him 
by Addison and by Swift. What Swift says 
is utterly unworthy of confidence or respect. 
It was not till he found the Whigs would do 
no more for him, that he began to abuse his 
former patron with the bitterness of a rene- 
gade, and with the malignity of a bad man 
who has received favours from a benefactor. 





As in the case of Marlborough, so in regard 
to Swift, we have seen Macaulay blamed for 
undue severity of language. But what has 
been said by Macaulay, and by Thackeray 
also, in our day, has been often said in words 
equally plain and uncompromising. Lord 
Jeffrey, in reviewing Scott’s ‘Life of Swift’ 
in 1815, was one of the first who protested 
against the delicacy and reserve that had been 
too much used in describing Swift’s character. 

“ The truth is,” said Jeffrey, “ he was ex- 
tremely ambitious, arrogant, and selfish ; of a 
morose, vindictive, and haughty temper ; and 
though capable of a sort of patronizing gene- 
rosity towards his dependants, and of some 
attachment towards those who had long 
known and flattered him, his general de- 
meanour, both in public and private life, 
appears to have been far from exemplary. 
Destitute of temper and magnanimity,—and 
we will add of principle in the former, and in 
the latter, of tenderness, fidelity, or compas- 
sion.” This was written when all the worst 
traits of Swift’s character were not so full 
known as they are now. These destroy all 
claims of respect to his memory, apart from 
admiration of the wit and genius of his 
writings. The worst that Mr. Macaulay has 
said of him is better than a man so utterly 
destitute of truth, honour, and principle 
deserved. 





Paterfamilias’s Diary of Everybody's Tour. 
Hatchard. 

A Boox at this season of the year on Belgium 
and the Rhine, Munich, Switzerland, Milan, 
Geneva, and Paris, which is not by reason of 
the splendour of its illustrations a Gift-Book 
par excellence, does not appear, at first sight, 
athing to propitiate the sympathies of readers. 
But the ‘Diary of Paterfamilias’ over this 
beaten track is emphatically a clever book, 
and we may venture to assert at the outset 
that its pages are thoroughly lively, and 
sparkling, and witty, without reserve, from 
one end of the little volume to the other. 
* Though Murray’s Guides,” says the tourist, 
“have taken the wind out of the sail (some 
spell it sale) of all manner of journals, though 
Sterne has exhausted the sentimental, 
Thackeray the humorous, and Forbes the 
scientific, I will be rash enough to hazard a 
few cordial, candid notes of travel” on this 
much-worn route. ‘ Paterfamilias,’ whom we 
take, from his confession of having been a 
boy some five-and-twenty years ago, to be 
not very advanced in paternity, started this 
last autumn from Dover and Ostend with a 
party of eleven, ‘ the only economical item in 
this onety-one being that rare and precious 
animal, an honest courier,” with daughters 
old enough, however, to create “no small 
sensation among the saboted vulgar” by their 
brown round hats; and by the time they had 
been out six weeks, “‘ Paterfamilias finds that 
2601. worth of circular Notes have run out.” 
But on he went, vid Como and Milan, and at 
this point we may as well select, as specimen, 
an extract :— 

“ About two miles more of red-hot travel brought 
us to this present charming Como: but at the gate 
of the town, again were passports demanded, and 
we—dangerous guests and by all means to be kept 
away from the hotels if possible—were hardly and 
suspiciously permitted to pass on. It is a detest- 
able system, all this; and though I am writing in 
Austrian Lombardy what (if a spy were looking 
over my shoulder) would hand me over to the 
police, I am bold to prophecy that Italy hates 
Austria too much and sympathizes with Sardinia 





too well, for three years more to pass without a 
change of government: Amen. 

“At Como, beautiful Como, our comfortable 
hostel is the Angelo; and our suite of rooms looks 
out upon the lake, where, after dinner, we cozily 
took a three hours’ row in the calm evening and 
thereafter bright moonlight; admiring, as well we 
might, the lovely mountain banks bestudded with 
villas and villages and reflected in that mirror- 
water; and taking due account, as tourists are 
bound to do, of Queen Caroline’s whilome home 
with Bergami; of Pasta’s, Taglioni’s, and divers 
other millionaires’ rural palaces; and of the Italian 
retreats of Mr. Currie, and such like fortunate 
English. Before all this, however, I forgot to say 
that the splendid Cathedral claimed as usual my 
first call at Como: of this more anon: it has many 
distinctive features of curious architectural beauty. 

‘* 25th.—If it be difficult to see the marvels of 
Milan in a day, it is impossible to describe them 
in an hour; especially when that houris at the fag- 
end of such a hard-worked day as this, and when 
one has nothing but memory to draw from. How- 
ever, having accomplished the feat of such whole- 
sale sightseeing, it behoves me to attempt the ex- 
ploit of recording sights seen: and if I do injustice 
to everything, self included, be kind enough to 
attribute some of its deficiencies to weariness. 

“ But first let me get rid of the single bother 
of the day, jealous Austria. Seven times within 
ten hours have I~a private English-gentleman 
traveller, with ladies in company, and all other cir- 
cumstances of harmlessness and respectability,— 
been subjected to a most suspicious and vexatious 
visé of my passport. Seven times have military 
heroes watched me in and out of trains, in and out 
of cities; and once among the seven they kept me 
for three-quarters of an hour kicking my heels in 
an office while a clerk was cross-questioning and 
browbeating my worthy dragoman Pierre. Austria 
dreads the very presence of a freeman, and dis- 
courages such intruders on her verily volcanic 
realm of Lombardy by all the vexations in her 
power. Exclusive of my own case, which was 
merely a trial.of patience, 1 witnessed in sundry 
others a tyranny of the natives which surely will 
arouse an Italian Tell some day; the worry and 
espionage are irritating in the extreme; and that 
the people keep their vengeance hot within is seen 
in flashing eyes and heard in muttered curses. Let 
Sardinia but give a hint of help to Italy, or let 
Austria once for all openly take part against right 
and humanity with Russia, and Lombardy is up; 
these fair cities will for a week be scenes of carnage, 
and then the foreign tyrant is expelled, and a just 
representative government substituted for military 
despotism. But enough of such bile boiling over: 
and now to details of the day. 

‘*Whisked to the Camerlata station, three miles 
off, in our vetturino Museatelli’s roomy four-in- 
hand, we pass the solid square towers of walled 
Como, skirt its turret-crowned hill, and through 
the long and thriving suburb at last find the train. 
An hour and a half of rich flat country, steaming 
hot, and covered with maize and mulberry trees, 
brought us up at Milan; the only noticeables by 
the way being a tower, and an arch near it, both of 
which are surmounted by bronze equestrians ; a 
chateau somewhat further on, with its roof crowded 
with statues; and Monza, where they keep the so- 
called iron crown of Lombardy; in all but a thin 
inner rim of iron (a beaten-out nail from the Cross 
as they think), the said crown being composed of 
regulation gold and jewels. 

‘*The railway station at Milan is (for the like in- 
convenience of traveliers, I suppose) nearly as dis- 
tant from the town as that of Como; but in due 
time we found ourselves landed from a creeping 
omnibus at the Duomo. And there in all its beauty 
stood sparkling in the sun the marble cathedral of 
Milan,—a hope to me of years now fulfilled, an un- 
expected exploit well achieved; it looked the very 
efflorescence of architecture, a huge specimen of 
needle-crystalled quartz, unlike all other churches 
I had ever seen in the multitude of its minarets 
and the profusion of its ornamentation. I forget 
how many thousand statues, according to sacristan 
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volubility, people the niches; how many gurgoyles, 
and spires, and decorated points, bristle all around 
this most porcupine of buildings, and make it look 
as if—like Topsy—it growed and wasn’t made at 
all. Our first act was to ascend to the top landing 
of its aerial lantern, between five and six hundred 
steps high, our intelligent guide pointing out to us 
every beauty and interest both of the building and 
the landscape; his ‘ flower-garden,’ as he called it, 
being yonder many-acred bed of pinnacles, all diffe- 
rent, all exquisitely cut in bright white marble. 
Ten men are continually washing this darling of 
Milan; and we are told that they complete the 
circuit of cleanliness in fifteen years; of course, 
time enough to begin again, and so they perpetuate 
the washing. 

‘Remember the pierced filagree work of the 
side tower and central lantern, with the eighteen 
feet gilt Mary atop; remember the marble slabbed 
roof and the sides embroidered in quartz ; remember 
that the whole looked more like a crystallization 
than a building wrought by mortal masons, an ex- 
halation than a mass to cumber earth. And such 
a@ panorama from that height! all clean, bright 
Milan at foot, with towers, and churches, and 
arches, and the boulevard corso round the walls; 
beyond, rich Lombardy running up right and left 
to the heaven-piercing Alps (I really took Monte 
Rosa for a white cloud), and the darker lowering 
Apennines. Italy, lost in the morning haze, ran 
south. 

“Tt may be worth mentioning, as an excuse for 
reprobation of the habit, that none of our party 
scribbled his or her name upon the top; a bad 
practice, common everywhere, and quite as much 
among Germans and Italians as with Americans 
and Englishmen; the white pinnacles of Milan 
especially, bear evidence of this small human 
ambition. 

** Descending, our next care was the interior, — 
such a vast, cool, solemn, beautiful cavern of reli- 
gion; where the lofty, clustered columns have for 
capitals the novelty of saints in niches, and the 
whole floor is patterned with many coloured marbles, 
and the roof is (or seems to be, for I fear this is a 
painted make-believe) a network of tracery. How 
is one to describe accurately without being tedious ? 
there are volumes published of its architectural 
details, and I won’t emulate their utter unreadable- 
ness; enough for me if I am father to a graphic 
hint or two. 

‘Remember those gigantic prophets, sentinelling 
the north and south transepts,—and, as an absurd 
anti-climax, those dusty old cardinals’ hats, with 
their tassel trumpery, hanging in the dim religious 
space like shabby chandeliers. Remember the 
wonderful pair of bronze pulpits, cast solid in 
beautiful relievo round the two central columns; 
remember those awful arches, the middle interior 
of the lantern being more than 400 feet high; those 
vast stained windows of the glorious Gothic East, 
and (I am sorry to add) those mean, ill-assorted 
Queen Anne’s Grecian casements, which, with the 
temporary square tower outside, ought soon to be 
removed from the West. Remember that gigantic 
bronze seven-branched candlestick, like Solomon’s; 
and the many beautiful side-chapels; and the gor- 
geous high altar, where we waited to hear the 
thundering organ and eighty priests at mass; and 
by all means do not forget that terrible statue of 
Bartholomew flayed, nor the fact tht a certain 
wealthy and wicked marquis offered to buy it of 
the Milanese at its weight in gold; the old de- 
bauchee saw nothing of the marryr’s holy endurance 
in the anatomical horror, but only liked it as a 
high-spiced work of art; for the noble saint is 
standing up patiently, with his whole skin worn 
over his shoulder as a mantle, and every vein and 
muscle of our poor human machine quivering, 
stripped of their integument! Unlike Lord H——, 
I couldn’t look at it twice, and, on the whole, 
however wonderful, I consider it a depraved piece 
of taste in sculpture. 

‘* And now we descend to the very kernel of the 
Duomo, the Borromean tomb, where Carlo himself, 
the great prince-cardinal who made such a prodigal 

use of wealth and so cruel an abuse of literally burn- 





ing zeal as to be now the canonized god of Milanese 
idolatry, lies in hideous splendour to be worshipped 
as a skeleton. The richness of this tomb emulates 
that of the kings of Cologne; but the room being 
partly walled with massive silver scenes and figures 
in alto relievo is much tarnished; and the velvet 
and gold hangings between are screened (on all but 
very special days) with a dining-room crimson and 
gold paper far from becomingly ; and so far there 
is inferiority here. The tomb itself however is a 
wonder indeed: its sarcophagus is of sculptured 
bronze and silver; and when, at the touch of a 
five-franc piece, by some machinery it is made 
to open, you see within a coffin of rock-crystal and 
gold, and the skeleton within dressed in the ex- 
treme of ecclesiastical splendour; a golden and 
enamelled crown, by Benvenuto Cellini, hangs over 
his head, an emerald and diamond cross that cost 
Maria Theresa a million francs is placed over his 
heart, and his whole poor decaying mummied body 
is a blaze of cloth of gold and jewellery. As a 
pretty climax, the word Humilitas is ostentatiously 
and mendaciously posted up here and there in gold, 
under a prince’s coronet and a cardinal’s hat! If 
this be humility what in the world is pride ?” 


Paterfamilias is disgusted beyond measure 
throughout his tour with the unmitigated 
mummeries of Popery, and being a sound 
churchman inveighs in good set manly terms 
against the pretty follies which a late decision 
of the Consistory Court has happily in part 
restrained. ‘ But for lay Protestant firmness 
and good sense,” says the tourist, ‘we may 
verily declare our teachers and spiritual pas- 
tors would ere now have carried England over 
to Rome. Othe traitors! we may well rejoice 
whenever we hear of a reverend pervert, as 
less dangerous out of our fold than in it; for 
many (of the so-called Oxford school, all) 
should if they were honest repudiate the very 
name of Protestant; God save us from their 
poisonous predilections! Nothing is more 
despicable than the modern fashion of Roman- 
izing parsonry: if they believe in transub- 
stantiation,—if they hold to confession and 
mortal absolution,—if they worship the Virgin, 
saints and martyrs,—if they make faith of 
tradition ; if they preach against reason and 
private judgment, stand up for official worthi- 
ness and think nothing of individual worth,— 
if the Church is their God, and the Christ 
their next to nothing,—let the whole regiment 
from A to Z go over to Rome,—and Provi- 
dence by such a weeding-out will have blessed, 
will have saved, the Church of England. * * * 
A tour through Popish Europe would do 
these gentlemen good, either in the way of 
ripening their predilections and so obliging 
them by force of conscience to leave our com- 
munion; or by means of terror and disgust 
at the manifest precipice before them, in- 
ducing a return to wholesome Protestant 
principles in time to save apostacy.” 








Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James 
Montgomery. By John Holland and James 
Everett. Vols. 3 and4. Longman and Co. 

THE previous volumes of the ‘ Memoirs’ 

heangh the storyof James Montgomery’s life 

down to the close of the year 1812 (‘ Lit. Gaz.’ 

Feb. 3, ante, p. 99). In the early months of 

the following year, a succession of startling 

public events engaged his thoughts and his 
pen as a public journalist. The disasters of 
the French army in Northern Europe after 
the retreat from Moscow, the war in the Pe- 
ninsula tiow hastening to its successful issue, 
the unnatural contest with the United States, 
the approaching renewal of the East India 
Company's charter, and many other import- 





ant subjects of home as well as of foreign 
politics, supplied fertile themes for the arti- 
cles in ‘ The Sheffield Iris.’ The editor found 
time, however, for his more congenial poetical 
studies, and on the Ist of Ma a volume 
appeared containing ‘ The World before the 
Flood, in ten cantos, with other Occasional 
Pieces.’ As we cannot follow the details of 
the biography, narrated somewhat diffusel 
and tediously for the general reader, though 
not too minutely for the poet’s friends and 
admirers, we select some detached extracts 
illustrative of his character and his pursuits 
at this period of his life. The victorious en- 
trance of the allies into Paris, the abdication 
of Napoleon, and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons,—* These,” wrote Montgomery, at the 
time, “are the facts of three weeks. Three 
ages, in the ordinary course of things, do not 
produce events so strange in their nature, so 
unexpected in their progress, so complicated 
in their relations, and so comprehensive in 
their consequences.” In the return of peace 
he felt deep satisfaction, his horror of war be- 
ing as great as is expressed by any member 
of the Society of Friends, though his judg- 
ment was convinced of the duty and poliey of 
the country in that struggle. The insatiable 
ambition of Napoleon he believed to be the 
only obstacle to a general peace, and he re- 
joiced when this trouble of nations seemed to 
be removed out of the way. But when the 
news arrived of the return from the island of 
Elba, the romance of that daring and success- 
ful invasion elicited the admiration and 
almost the sympathy of the generous poet. 
The progress of Tapsiows is thus described in 
glowing words :— 

‘* He passed through the country like a south 
wind in spring, dissolving the frost on the moun- 
tains, and flooding the valleys with numberless 
streams; the snow-image of Bourbon-royalty 
melted before his breath, and the whole nation 
flowed round his feet, as slowly he ascended the 
throne whence he had lately been hurled headlong, 
but which he now beheld vacant, and where ina 
moment he found himself on the highest pinnacle 
of glory which fallen man or fallen spirit ever at- 
tained in this world of vicissitude. This may be 
conceded to him ; for it is the impotence of folly to 
deny his victorious prowess, consummate policy, 
and marvellous good fortune in this achievement. 
His former exploits had equalled him at least with 
Alexander and Cesar. * * * Of this enter- 
prise we must now speak as it is in itself, regard- 
less of the heroic character which it assumes to awe 
us into admiration of the mind that could conceive, 
and the energy that could execute a plan so bold, 
so original, and so complete in all its operations.” 


Amidst the general shout of hostility that 
arose on this violation of the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, Montgomery had the courage to 
advocate pacific measures, declaring that 
“the treaty of Paris might be maintained 
whoever is sovereign of France,” a principle 
now better understood than in the days of 
the First Napoleon. In April of that year 
he wrote in the ‘ Eclectic Review’ a just and 
discriminating notice of the poetry of Southey. 
While praising some of his works as “reflect- 
ing peculiar lustre on the present era of Eng- 
lish poetry,” he pointed out the disadvantage 
under which he laboured by an injudicious 
choice of subjects. Contrasting him in this 
respect with Scott, the heroes of whose poems 
are popular and the scenery familiar to the 
national mind, he says of the epics of the 
laureate :— 

“ Though they do frequently awaken sensibili- 
ties common to all men, and appeal to sympathies 
universal through society ; though they abound 
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with adventures marvellous and striking; with 
characters boldly original; with sentiments pure, 
and tender, and lofty ; with descriptions rich, va- 
rious, and natural ; though in these they exhibit 
all the graces and novelties of a style peculiarly 
plastic, eloquent, and picturesque ; yet, by an in- 
felicity in the choice of subjects, they are addressed 
to readers who have either a national antipathy 
against the burthen of them, as to the dishonour of 
their country in ‘Joan of Arc ;’ an indifference to 
superhuman exploits and sufferings, as in ‘Thalaba;’ 
a horror of barbarity, as in the Mexican scenes of 
* Madoc ;’ a resolute incredulity of monstrous and 
unclassical mythology, as in ‘Kehama ;’ or an ig- 
norance of the history, and unconcern for the fate 
of the heroes, as in many instances in ‘ Roderick, 
the last of the Goths,’” 


At a later period, in a letter dated August, 
1819, he thus speaks of Byron and the other 
masters of song then most filling the public 
car :— 

‘*There never was an age in which more good 
poetry was written than the present, or in which 
poetical talent was better rewarded by its true 
patrons, the readers of poetry; but this very cir- 
cumstance renders it exceedingly difficult to com- 
mand attention and secure admiration. Byron and 
Moore—to say nothing of Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Campbell—carry all before them ; and I am not 
disposed to quarrel with them or the public that I 
am left so far behind in talent and popularity ; 
though I cannot read the works of either without 
lamenting the general character of their poetry. 
Ifthey are always as beautiful, they are sometimes 
as terrible, as the serpent that beguiled Eve. 
Byron, indeed, is no man, as men are now-a-days 
—he is one of Nature’s prodigious births; and 
more original, powerful, and sweet, with all his 
wildness and barbarism, and dissonance, than all 
his living brethren put together; and among the 
dead I can find nothing like him, though a few 
may be equal, or superior, taking them all in all. 
You think his ‘Mazeppa’ unworthy of him. This 
is too high a compliment : it is not his best ; but if, 
as you hint, such poetry might be undertaken by 
the acre, he is the only one who could execute the 
contract,” 


In the autumn of 1820, after the excite- 
ment connected with the trial of Queen Caro- 
line was over, we find Mr. Montgomery in 
the east of Yorkshire, addressing meetings in 
behalf of Bible and Missionary Societies. At 
Whitby, on one of these occasions, he referred 
in appropriate terms to Captain Cook, who 
was born in the ntiidetnand describing 
him as having been, under God, the pioneer 
of the Gospel to the islands of the Southern 
Ocean. A grandson and other relatives of 
the great navigator happened to be present, 
unknown to him. In conversation afterwards, 
he learned an incident of Cook’s early life, 
which determined his future career. The anec- 
dote rests on good authority, the father of 
the Rev. Robert Newton, the late distin- 
guished president of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, having had it from the master con- 
cerned :— 

“Young Cook was bound apprentice to an indi- 
vidual in a retail shop near Whitby. The master 
one day happened to throw a new shilling into 
the money-drawer: during his absence the boy, 
struck with the beauty of the coin, took it out, 
substituting one of his own for it. His master, on 
finding it gone, taxed the apprentice with theft : 
a plain assertion, that he had replaced it by another 
shilling, not obtaining credit, his proud mind could 
not brook the imputation, and he immediately be- 
took himself to sea ; so that the changing of that 
shilling as certainly produced the voyages round 
the world as the mother’s kiss, as West used to 
relate, made him a painter.” 


In 1821, some Scotchmen in Sheffield re- 
solved to send to the widow of Robert Burns 








a memento of their respect for his genius. A 
pair of silver candlesticks, with snuffers and 
tray to match, were subscribed for and manu- 
factured in the town, and the pen of Mont- 
gomery was put in requisition for a suitable 
inscription. On the tray were accordingly en- 
graved these appropriate and expressive 
lines :— 

*‘The gift of a few Scots in Sheffield to the 
widow of Burns :— 


* He passed through life’s tempestuous night, 
A brilliant, trembling Northern Light ; 
Through years to come he shines afar, 

A fixed, unsetting Polar Star.” 


Mrs. Burns, in acknowledging the receipt 
of the gift, gracefully alludes to the part 
taken by the brother bard in this gratifying 
testimonial :— 

© Dumfries, Oct. 25, 1821, 

** GENTLEMEN, 

“With the most lively feelings of grati- 
tude I offer you my best thanks for the very hand- 
some present I have received by the hands of Mr. 
Brown,—a present which combines so much ele- 
gance with usefulness, and which I can show to 
my friends with pride and pleasure. 

**T shall carefully preserve this interesting gift 
while I live; and when, in the course of nature, 
it passes into the possession of my children, I 
need not say that it will be equally prized. 

“The value of this elegant gift is much enhanced 
by the tribute paid to the memory of my husband, 
from the pen of a poet, not less celebrated for his 
talent than for his philanthropy. 

“T must at the same time acknowledge my 
thanks to Mr. Brown for the very handsome man- 
ner in which he presented this flattering mark of 
your attention. 

‘*That the society, to whom I am so much in- 
debted, may long be united by all that warmth of 
feeling and love of country which so eminently 
distinguish Scotsmen, is the sincere wish of, 

“ Gentlemen, your gratefully obliged, 
«* JEAN BURNS. 





“ To the Members of the Burns’ 
Society, Sheffield.” 

Along with the letter was sent an odd 
volume of the ‘Observer’ bearing the auto- 
graph of Robert Burns, a relic which fell to 
the lot of Montgomery, who was a warm ad- 
mirer of the genius of the Scottish poet, while 
lamenting the frequent perversion of his gifts 
and skill. In a speech at a Bible Society 
meeting at Sheffield he thus —_ of Burns, 
before citing, with great effect, the well- 
known stanzas on “the big ha’ Bible ” in the 
‘Cottar’s Saturday Night.’ 

“We must break off here ; but not till we have 
reminded our readers of the most delightful passage 
in the most delightful poem which Scotland (that 
land of poets and poetry) has ever produced ; Scot- 
land, whose peasantry are exposed to hardships, 
self-denials, and mortifications, almost unknown to 
our poor ; and which peasantry, notwithstanding, 
are among the most virtuous and contented in the 
world. And why? they have the Bible; and 
every child can read it; and every father is quali- 
fied to be the priest at his own family altar. Burns, 
the inimitable, the unfortunate Burns, in a few 
stanzas of his ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ describes 
a scene, the blessedness of which none could more 
dearly estimate or more faithfully pourtray ; for he 
had known it, both by the enjoyment and the loss. 
Had he always chosen themes as pure, as noble, 
and as affecting,—had he always written in the 
spirit of simplicity, tenderness, piety, and patriot- 
ism, which 





i pours a sensibility divine 

Along the nerve of every feeling line’ 
in this incomparable record of love, peace, and joy, 
in the home ofa poor but happy circle,—he might 
have been one of the greatest benefactors, not to 
his countrymen only, but to the whole human race ; 
for, while such strains were worthy to be translated 





into every language under heaven, and must be in- 
telligible wherever truth and nature can fina utter- 
ance or excite sympathy, there is not a spot on the 
face of the inhabited earth in which such manners 
and such sentiments would not be at once and for 
ever interesting.” 


Mr. Everett records a conversation that 
took place on historians, and especially on 
Hume and Gibbon, about whom Montgomery 
was pointedly asked his opinion. 

‘** Montgomery. ‘Their style, and indeed their 
merits in every way, are entirely dissimilar, though 
perhaps equally attractive. You feel buoyed up 
as well as borne along by the eloquence of Gibbon, 
as if by a swelling wave ; he has both imagination 
and feeling, as well as skill : Hume is more formal, 
didactic, and apparently without human sympathy 
in what happens to connect him with his reader.’ 

“ Everett. ‘Hume appears to me to possess 
more cogency in his method of reasoning than 
Gibbon, while he is not less obviously indebted to 
art—not to say artifice—for his success.’ 

‘* Montgomery. ‘But if the latter sometimes 
exhibits the cunning of the serpent, with its fangs 
and poison, he is almost as glittering with its 
brightest colours.’ 

“* Everett. ‘I always mistrust Hume, as a his- 
torian, from a circumstance mentioned to me by 
Dr. Adam Clarke, who called the earlier part, at 
least of Hume's ‘History of England’ a ‘ work of 
imagination ;’ for when the Doctor's connexion 
with the Record Office commenced, he found there 
an officer who told him that, although the historian 
obtained leave to inspect original documents, the 
party never saw him in the place but once, when 
he remarked that he had obtained the entrée rather to 
keep up his credit as an original investigator than 
on account of any practical use which he meant to 
make of the records themselves! The Doctor 
added, that some ground was afforded to this im- 
putation by the fact that Hume, in his published 
work, frequently only refers to the name of the 
author or title of the book cited as authority, with- 
out specifying either chapter or page.’ 

‘‘ Smith. ‘If such be the ascertained fact it 
deserves publicity.’ 

“ Everett. ‘I communicated the information to 
Mr. Bigland, the author of ‘ Letters on Ancient 
History,’ who thanked me for it. Dr. Clarke 
thought more favourably of the trustworthiness of 
Smollett’s ‘Continuation’ of Hume’s History.’ 

“ Montgomery. ‘Whatever foundation there 
may be for the statement which you have just 
made, Hume enjoys the merit of having compiled 
a most interesting history from very dry materials, 
many of which lay widely scattered through various 
out-of-the-way works, with which he had made him- 
self familiar ; and those persons who would test the 
aecuracy of the information given, must and will 
look for themselves at the original authorities, 
where they are to be found.’ 

“‘ Everett. ‘As it is not merely entertainment, 
but truth, which we seek in such works, would it 
not be better to read Rapin, dry as he is, or 
Andrews, or Henry, uponjwhom you may depend” 

‘© Montgomery. ‘Undoubtedly, in some cases, 
it would.’ ” 


Hume’s indolence in study and neglect of 
original research are now well known, of 
which this anecdote of his single visit to the 
Record Office is an amusing confirmation. 
Afterthe subjects cited above, the conversation 
turned on Lingard’s History, the early portions 
of which had appeared. He was said to have 
dealt unfairly with the character of the Scottish 


-hero, Sir William Wallace, on which Mr. Mont- 


gomery observed :—‘ To do strict justice to 
the character of Wallace seems hardly pos- 
sible; the story of his life is so intermixed 
with fiction: Lingard has evidently paid great 
attention to the evidence of plodding writers 
who are most likely to have arrived at truth.” 
These anecdotes, and the opinions expressed 
by the poet on didingeead men, are among 
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the most interesting passages in the memoir. 
For Campbell’s lyrics he had the highest 
admiration, and speaking of the lines on the 
battle of Hohenlinden, he said :— 
***Milman’s ‘Fall of Jerusalem,’’ said he, ‘is 
one of the most classical and finished poems of the 
day; but it is as passionless as it is brilliant. 
Campbell’s stanzas on the battle of Hohenlinden 
are worth the whole of Milman’s poem, and I 
would rather be the author of that spirited lyric 
than of all that Milman ever wrote.’ He then 
quoted with intense feeling the first four verses : — 


~* On Linden, when the sun was low,’ &c. 


“<The work of carnage commences at mid- 
night,’ continued Montgomery ; ‘and as if a flash 
of lightning had just crossed the scene, you are 
permitted to get a glance at the dreadful field, 
when the whole is instantly closed again from the 
sight.” Omitting the intervening stanza, he pro- 
ceeded :— 

“Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun,’ &c, 


‘*Passing over the next, to the concluding verse, 
he repeated it, especially the first line, with an 
inflection of voice suited to the subject, and expres- 
sive of all its weight of meaning :— 

* Few, few, shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.’ 

‘*¢This little poem,’ said he, ‘was sent to me 
either by Campbell himself, or some friend to 
whom he had given a copy, for insertion in the 
‘Tris.’ Though a mere sketch, it has all the effect 
ofa finished picture ; it sets the mind afloat, and 
furnishes matter for thinking: the imagination is 
more immediately carried away with it than it 
would be by minute details, and this is the poetry 
which will ever be popular.’ On observing that 
Campbell appeared to have been under the inspira- 
tion of genius when he wrote this poem, he said, 

In many of his smaller pieces he is unequalled.’ ”’ 


With Chantrey, the sculptor, his friend 
and former fellow-townsman, Montgomery 
had an unexpected and pleasant rencontre 
near Matlock, in 1822. Chantrey was visit- 
ing at Willersley Castle, the seat of Richard 
Arkwright, and had been placing a’monument 
in the little church there, which he took 
Montgomery to see, introducing him at the 
same time to the family. The incidents of 
this meeting are thus narrated in the bio- 
graphy :— 

“«*Mr. Rhodes, being on one of his excursions con- 
nected with his descriptions of ‘ Peak Scenery,’ took 
Matlock in his way ; and, as the day was fine, the 
poet agreed to accompany the tourist a short dis- 
tance, and then walk back to his quarters. When 
they had proceeded about two miles, they saw a 
carriage standing in the road, and two gentlemen 
busily engaged upon the bank-side, and, as they 
thought, botanising. Mr. Rhodes was the first to 
go up to the strangers, when the bard saw one of 
them start, and flourishing a large hammer, ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘ Montgomery! Montgomery !’ 
Our friend now hastened to the party, and his asto- 
nishment was perfect, when he recognised the fine, 
open, goodnatured countenance of Chantrey, the 
sculptor, who, accompanied only by his servant, 
was geologising—as he ever liked to do—among 
the instructive limestone rocks of this section of 
his native county. ‘What! Mr. Chantrey,’ ex- 
claimed the poet, ‘is it you? whoever could have 
expected to have found you breaking stones on the 
king's highway!’ The three friends having enjoyed 
for a.while this unexpected interview, Mr. Rhodes 
proceeded on his tour, while Chantrey and Mont- 
gomery together returned towards Matlock, the 
carriage having been sent on before them. Before, 
however, they could reach the town, or any house, 
they were overtaken by a heavy shower of rain, and 
having only one umbrella between them, they were 
driven to seek shelter under a hedge by the road- 
side. The rain continued, and their situation be- 
came unenviable enough. But itis the privilege of 
genius to derive gratification even from mischances: 





the spattering puddles presently formed a streamlet 
in the gutter; and a fallen leaf, which, after being 
caught and whirled about in the eddies, was finally 
carried off bythe main current, afforded them a 
theme for moralising amusement. Montgomery, 
when detailing the incidents of this little adventure 
in a letter to Miss Gales, said, ‘You would have 
been much amused could you have seen the great- 
est statuary and the least poet of the age, huddled 
together under a dripping hedge, during a heavy 
shower, and intently watching the gyrations of a 
withered leaf among the puddles on the turnpike.’ 
On reaching his lodgings he composed the verses 
entitled the ‘ Falling leaf.’” 


We insert here the notice of a visit to the 
Sheffield Bard by Mrs. Hemans, as described 
in one of her lively letters, dated Rhyllon, 
Sept. 18, 1828. 


‘“T had an interesting visit a few days since from 
the poet Montgomery, not the new aspirant to that 
name, but the ‘ real Peter Bell.’ He is very pleas- 
ing in manner and countenance, notwithstanding 
a mass of troubled, streaming, meteoric-looking 
hair, that seemed as if it had just been contending 
with the blasts of Snowdon, from which he had 
just returned full of animation and enthusiasm, He 
complained much in the course of conversation, and 
[heartily joined with him, of the fancy which wise 
people have in the present times for setting one 
right ; cheating one, that is, out of all the pretty 
old legends and stories, in the place of which they 
want to establish dull facts. We mutually grum- 
bled about Fair Rosamond, Queen Eleanor and the 
poisoned wound, Richard the Third and his hump- 
back ; but agreed most resolutely that nothing 
should ever induce us to give up William Tell.” 


In 1825 Montgomery had sold the copy- 
right of his paper, the ‘Iris, which had been his 
principal field of occupation for twenty years, 
and to which he was afterwards only an occa- 
sional contributor. He had more leisure now 
for literary work of his own choice, and the 
results of the diligence and success of his 
studies, both in prose and verse, are fully 
described in the biography. His chief poem 
of this period was the ‘ Pelican Island,’ and 
his best prose pieces were Essays, prefixed to 
works of Cowper, Newton, Bunyan, and other 
religious authors, published by Collins of 
Glasgow. The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ was with 
him always a favourite book, as it is with 
learned and simple, with old and young. An 
illustrated edition being projected, John Ma- 
jor, the publisher, applied to Montgomery 
for ‘a sonnet or the like,” his purpose being 
to prefix .“‘a few copies of verses by living 

oets, to the memory and merits of honest 
ohn.” The scheme was not carried out, but 
Montgomery wrote three sonnets, which will 
be welcome to the admirers of that wonderful 
allegory. They have not been printed in any 
edition of Montgomery’s works :— 
“AN AGED PILGRIM’S RETROSPECT, 
“In Memory of John Bunyan. 
* A little Child, on life’s long Pilgrimage, 
Delightful Dreamer! I set out with Thee; 
And Thou hast borne my spirit company 
From youth to manhood, manhood to old age ; 
Watching and warning me, from stage to stage, 
What Guides to follow, what Deceivers flee, 
And how to fight assured of victory, 
Though war against me men and demons wage. 
Yes, | have known, and felt, and suffered all, 
That tempts or thwarts the Pilgrim on his way, 
Have proved how bitter ’tis to go astray, 
How hard to climb, how perilous to fall ; 
Now haltiag, ere I tread ‘the Enchanted Ground,’ 
I look behind, before me, and around, 


“Yonder ‘the City of Destruction’ lies 
Beneath a cloud with fiery vengeance red; 
‘The Palace Beautiful,’ in purer skies, 
Lifts to mid-heaven its towered and bannered head ; 
But from the Valley at its foot, arise, 
And that beyond, with Death’s broad wings o’erspread, 
‘ Apollyon’s’ yells, and ‘ Christian’s’ doleful sighs, 
And groans of Spirits lost, from Tophet’s bed: 
Through these 1 passed, encountered many a snare, 
Faced flames of martyrdom, where ‘ Faithful’ died, 





Yet on a pleasant ‘ Bye-Path,’ lured aside 
Into the grasp I fell of ‘Giant Despair,’ 

Who like a lion dragged me to his lair, 
Where, long and loud, for help in vain I cried, 


“But, at the point to die, ‘Hope’ found ‘the Key 
Of Promise,’ at whose touch wide open sprung 
Bolts, bars, and portals,—out I flew, and sung, 
Like a caged sky-lark, suddenly set free : 
Now from ‘the Shepherds’ mountain-tops,’ I see 
The ‘flocks of Zion’ feeding, old and young, 
And ‘Zion’s City,’ dim, yet overhung 
With splendour unsupportable to me. 
Back to ‘the Cross,’ where first my peace was sealed, 
I turn mine eyes,—it darts a single ray, 
A clew of light. through all ‘the Narrow Way :’ 
Past, Present, Future, are at once revealed. 
Press on, my Soul! what now thy course shall stay ? 
No foe can conquer thee, unless thou yield.” 

The fourth volume of the ‘Memoir’ closes 
with the year 1830, when the accession of 
William the Fourth, a prince of liberal views, 
caused hopeful joy to the friends of Negro 
Emancipation and other reforms, in which 
Montgomery had, during his career as a 

ublic journalist, taken deep interest. The 
last glimpse we have of him in this part of 
the ‘Memoir’ shows him engaged in aiding 
to erect a monument to the memory of Tho- 
mas Clarkson, while giving Henry Brougham 
his earnest support among the electors of 
Sheffield and the East Riding. Shortly before 
this he had delivered a course of lectures on 
English literature at the Royal Institution 
in London, which, though attracting less pub- 
lic notice than those of Coleridge or Camp- 
bell on similar subjects in the same place, were 
spoken of with warm praise by those who 
were present. Among these were Joanna 
Baillie and William Sotheby, who sent to 
him, in token of his satisfaction, copies of his 
Polyglot Georgics and the translation of the 

liad. 





The Maid of Messene, and other Poems. By 
Henry Edward Pember. Longman and Co. 
The Isles of Loch Awe, and other Poems of 
My Youth. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

Painter. 

The Sea, and other Poems. By the Scald. 

Hope and Co. 

Memories and other Poems. By George 

Thomas Thomason. Bell and Daldy. 
Poems of Ten Years. By Mrs. D. Ogilvy. 
Tue present year has not been unproductive 
of poetry above the average standard of merit, 
though not up to the mark which is desirable 
in this department of literature. The admirers 
of Tennyson are, no doubt, perfectly satisfied 
with ‘ Maud,’ and the disciples of the mystic 
school delight in the ‘Men and Women’ of 
Browning. Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ though 
the strains are a little monotonous, and the 
story somewhat diffuse, has, to our taste, more 
of the freshness and beauty of true genius 
than any of the poetry that our native authors 
have lately produced. Some of the volumes 
that have appeared during the year by poets 
of lesser note we now bring before our readers. 
The first on the list is by a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who fitly gives to his volume 
the title of its first poem, a tragedy on a clas- 
sical subject. The story of ‘The Maid of 
Messene’ is referred to by Grote in his 
‘History of Greece,’ and is narrated at 
greater length by Thirlwall, from whom the 
following passage is quoted :— 

‘*Lest any secret anger of the Gods should 
render their (defensive) precautions vain, the Mes- 
senians sent to consult the oracle at Delphi. The 
God declared that an unsullied virgin of the blood 


, of (Epytus, selected by lot, must be made the 


victim of a nocturnal sacrifice to the powers be- 
low: should the lot fall wrong, one willingly 
offered must suffer instead. The lot was drawn, 
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and fell upon the daughter of Lyciscus, but he 
carried her away and fled to Sparta. Hereupon, 
Aristodemus, an Eupatid also, freely offered his 
own daughter, though he had already betrothed 
her, and the day fixed for her marriage was at 
hand. The disappointed lover, after many un- 
availing remonstrances, forged a tale to defeat the 
father’s purpose, by showing that the maid would 
not be an unsullied victim ; that she was about to 
become a mother. Aristodemus, furious or im- 
patient, killed his daughter with his own hand; 
her honour was cleared, but the soothsayers pro- 
nounced that a murder was not a sacrifice, and that 
anew victim must be sought.” 


The subject is handled by Mr. Pember, 
with due regard to classic rules, with tle 
strophés and antistrophés, and other arrange- 
ments of the choruses. The story is one of 

ainful interest, and the horror of the tragedy 
is heightened by the suicide of the daughter 
of Lyciscus. Here is the last soliloquy of 
Sozomené, in vain saved by flight from 
Messene :— 
“$0Z0MENE (sola). 
Farewell, good father, and farewell for ever. 
I love thee, but I cannot honour thee : 
Thy flight preserved me; would thy death have done so, 
Thou hadst not died; and wert thou in my stead, 
Thou wouldst not die to gain Eroté’s pardon, 
So fare thee well; and with thee every sight, 
Sound, pain, and pleasure, of this upper world : 
So long familiar, once so very dear, 
Lately so hateful, now a blank to me, 
That cannot wake a passion sweet or bitter. 
The sun shines fairly, and the woods are green, 
The branches murmur while the wild birds sing, 
The fountain whispers, and the flowerets nod 
Tn grateful recognition of its spray; 
I see the rough goat leaping over rocks 
Rough as himself, and grey as his own beard; 
And the blue sky bounds all, and all is lovely: 
But all I know is, that ’tis afternoon, 
And that ’twill soon be evening; that I hold 
A dagger in my hand, the only thing 
In all this world of beauty that I love, 
And would bear with me to the shades below, 
As worthy of the friend I go to meet.” 


Of the other poems, that entitled ‘Substance 
and Shadow’ pleases us most; the subject 
being the harmony of the early Hebrew 
stories of the Old Testament with the float- 
ing traditions of the Greeks and other nations, 
such as the garden of the Hesperides, the 
box of Pandora, the flood of Deucalion, the 
lion of Nemea, and other old-world legends. 


Mr. Hamerton has the indiscretion to tell us, 
in one of his notes, that he went to Loch Awe 
‘‘with the intention of writing 2000 lines 
about it, and painting a few illustrations of 
the scenery.” Painting may not be injured 
by premeditation, but poetry made to order 
is apt to lack the freshness and spontaneous- 
ness of genius. However, Mr. Hamerton has 
been on the whole successful. His poem, as 
it stands, consists of more than 2000 lines, 
some of the descriptive passages being 
spirited and striking, and his sketches accom- 
pany the poem as vignettes. Old legends of 
the place are skilfully adopted as the basis of 
the poem, and the accuracy of the descriptions 
of the scenery is secured by their having 
been written on the spot. Some of the minor 
poems in the volume have true poetical merit, 
as these lines on the Australian Shepherd :— 
Tis cold and rainy on this winter night, 

But one whom I have known is with his flocks 

At noonday in the summer of the South, 

Before the sun the colours of the spring 

Fade from the forest, and the odorous air 

Is heated through and through, He takes his seat 

On other earth, surrounded by strange plants, 

He slays the wild dog and the stinging snake, 

He has a rifle by him in the grass, 

Wherewith he hunts the leaping kangaroo. 

His dogs keep watch beside him. There he sleeps— 

What lies between us? All this bulky globe, 

A chest of secrets, with a heart of fire 

And crust of fossils, When the summer night 

Falls over that great island in the south 

Whereon his flocks repose, the Polar Star, 

Once never lost by ancient mariners 





In their confined adventures on the sea, 

Peers not above the horizon—lost to him 

For ever; but the splendid Southern Cross, 

And those two clouds which bear Magellan’s name, 
Two clouds of clustered stars in the clear sky, 
Hang nightly, far above the winds that blow 
Around our planet, changeless films of light. 

And when Orion and the wandering moon 

Come with familiar aspect, they remind 

The exile of the land on which they shone 

When he first saw them, and his earliest friends, 
And hills, and streams, and meadows of his youth, 
And this old gabled house where he was born.” 


Tue principal piece in the volume by The 
Scald, is a descriptive poem of a voyage to 
Hudson’s Bay, in which, with the usual inci- 
dents and vicissitudes of sea life, special 
accounts of the scenes and dangers of arctic 
navigation are given, and geographical details 
which add more to the information than the 
poetry of the book. We quote the ines in 
which the entering Hudson’s Bay is narrated. 


“Bright dawned the morning, and the fresh’ning gale 

Piped in its mirth and boldly swelled the sail. 

As if instinctive energy urged on 

To quit the tangled path she tracked £o long, 

The bark moved swiftly o’er the joyless flood, 

Which danced around the isles in sportive mood, 

And proudly bore into that inland sea 

Whose name is linked with Hudson’s memory, 

Behind us couched the isles of Salisbury 

And Nottingham, whose beauteous imagery, 

So sweetly blended with the sinking sun, 

But yester eve the lingering gaze had won. 

Garbed in his mantle of perennial snows, 

High on the left Cape Wolstenholm arose, 

Whose haughty frout defiance seemed to dare 

To rocky Cape Digges towering wild in air. 

A wall of packed drift-ice before us lay, 

Piled in a barricade athwart our way, 

And seemed to trend from Digges’ stupendous steep 

To the firm barriers of the northern deep ; 

Still on the ship right gaily pressed to dare 

A chafinel through those wrecks of winter there ; 

But, all impervious as a rocky shore 

The barrier stern toward which she flaunting bore, 

Along its verge she shapes her course anew 

To where Cape Digges upreared his brow of blue.” 
Mr. THomason’s poem consists of sketches 
of rural life and manners, in stanzas similar in 
form and in strain to those of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ 
prettily illustrated with lithographed views. 
The poem is divided into four books, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, from the last 
of which, though first in the book, we give 
some stanzas :— 


“The ploughman works upon the fallow lands 
Till snowflakes hide the furrow from his sight; 
The woodman, often pausing, beats his hands, 
Till welcome shadows warn him of the night. 
“ His wood amassed, and tied with osier band, 
He trudges homeward, whistling as he goes ; 
But stays to give a neighbour helping hand, 
Whose waggon-wheel is buried in the snows, 
* * oa * * 
“At length, before the gathering shades of night 
Have closed around the humble cottar’s home, 
He sees his dear ones’ shadows by the light 
Which through the window scares the leaden gloom. 
“ For though the winds are howling at the door, 
As though the lowering skies their will opprest ; 
Yet, blazing faggots gild the red-brick floor, 
Where honest labour takes its evening rest. 
“The anxious wife his well-patched coat removes, 
And places by the fire the accustomed chair ; 
Throws on more wood; then, with their nestling loves, 
Their frugal evening meal they, grateful, share. 
* * * * * 
“The quiet pipe, the homely jug of ale, 
Reward the patient labours of the day; 
And the old dame, her grandchild’s ears regale 
With ‘ oft-told tales’ of giant, ghost, or fay.” 


Tue last of the volumes on our list contains 
the gathered poems of ten years, many of 
which have already appeared in Annuals, and 
other periodical publications, and deserve 
being preserved in more permanent form. 
There are nearly a hundred pieces on every 
variety of subject. Being arranged under the 
years in which they were written, and many 
of them referring to passing events. historical 
recollections of the past ten years are plea- 
santly and profitably awakened. Thus, under 
1852, there are poems on the death of Eliot 
Warburton, and the Funeral of Wellington. 





Some of the best of the pieces are descriptive 
of scenes and events witnessed by the author 
during tours in Italy and other parts of the 
Continent. We quote one piece as appro- 
priate to the present season :— 

“THE CHRISTMAS TREE, 


“O Christmas Tree, that yester night 
So — glittering tapers bore, 
With trails of silver dropping light, 
Like slender veins of precious ore : 
A pennon crowned thy topmost shoot, 
Gay mimic birds about thee clung, 
And all thy branches weighed with fruit 
Of fairy gifts for old and young. 
It was a jocund sight to see 
The glory of that Christmas tree, 


“The little children screamed for joy, 
And thought the glare would last for aye, 
So bounteous of each favourite toy, 
So brilliant in its lamps’ array: 
But ah! the candles flickered low, 
The trinket-blossoms one by one 
Were plucked, and that resplendent show 
Sank darkly as the setting sun. 
It was a mournful sight to see 
The darkness of that Christmas tree, 


“Let’s point a moral for the time, 
A moral for this dying year, 
That glory was our early prime, 
That darkness our declension drear, 
We saw a feigned evergreen, 
With magic blaze and glittering store, 
And, like the children, said, ‘ We ween 
This light will last our lives and more,’ 
So utterly befooled were we 
By youth’s deceitful Christmas tree, 


“But soon its shallow lamps were spent, 
Its sparkling branches stript and bare, 
Its trails of silver tissue rent 
And scattered all its blossoms fair: 
Youth’s pleasant gifts, a dazzling band, 
Illusions bright, adventurous joys, 
All broken in the world’s rough hand, 
As children break their fragile toys. 
And thus we found youth proved to be 
This naked leatless Christmas tree.” 


We have still several volumes of poetry on 
our table, but as they bear the date of 1856 
on their title-pages, delay in their being 
noticed must be the weed of their being 
antedated, a custom in publishing which 
ought to be discouraged. 








NOTICES. 


The Drawing-Room Sibyl. Brighton: King. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
TuIs book turns into an intellectual entertainment 
a classified selection of extracts from the English 
poets. There are above two thousand quotations, 
arranged under heads in the form of questions as 
to age, character, appearance, tastes, and pursuits, 
presenting the sentiments of many authors on these 
various subjects. The book is consigned to a pre- 
sident of the party using it as a recreation, and 
each chooses a number belonging to one of the 
extracts under the head. ‘The replies being then 
read aloud, the amusement consists in the appro- 
priateness or inappropriateness of its application. 
Thus, under the question, ‘ Shall I mention the 
most prominent traits in your character?” there 
are 103 quotations of every variety, such as in 
these examples :— 
“T see thou know’st what is of use to know; 

What best to say canst say, to do, canst do; 

Thy actions to thy words accord; thy words 

To thy large heart give utterance due.—Milton, 

You have an iron will, 

With an axe-like edge unturnable.— Tennyson. 

I believe ye as I ever knew ye: 

A glorious talker, and a legend-maker 

Of idle tales and trifles.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Thou know’st nothing; hath no part, 
(Simple and stupid as thou art,) 
Save gratitude and truth of heart.—Hogg. 
You are one 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that you are reckless 
What you do to spite the world.—Macbeth. 
You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come; 
Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home.—Pope. 
Like all mankind, with vanity you're bless’d, 
Conscious of wit you never yet possess’d,— Blacklock,” 


Or to ‘What do you chiefly like or desire?” there 
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is a choice of about a hundred replies to be taken 
by lot :— 
“You like a beefsteak, sir, as well as any, 
And have no objection to a pot of beer.— Byron, 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care; 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher of life’s past. —Macbeth, 
* + - * 2 
Lady, thou lovest high and holy thought, 


And noble deeds, and hopes sublime or beauteous ; 
Thou lovest charities in secret wrought, 


And all things pure, and generous, and duteous. 
Martin F, Tupper. 

Ale! the pleasant, warming, kind, heroic liquor ! 

Parent of fireside jests, and puns precocious ; 

- . + « Mildor stale, 

Whether in England, brown; or India, pure and pale. 

The Modern Orlando, 
Novels and plays, with poems old and new.—Crabbe. 
* * * 
You desire, if it mighté be, 
To have a husband hardy, wise, and free, 
And secret, and no niggard nor no fool.—Chaucer.” 
Apart from the use of the book for social enter- 
tainment, it is a very good collection of poetical 
beauties, old and new, convenient for purposes of 
reference, and likely, to tempt young people to 
make further acquaintance with the rich sources of 
literature whence the extracts are taken. 

The Past Campaign; A Sketch of the War in the 
East, from the Departure of Lord Raglan to the 
Capture of Sebastopol. By N. A.Woods. 2 vols. 
Longman and Co. 

THESE chiefly consist of the letters that appeared 

in the ‘ Morning Herald,’ of which journal Mr. 

Woods was the ‘ Special Correspondent.’ Though 

not so graphic in style, they are as authentic in their 

information, and as trustworthy in their details as 
the more rhetorical compositions of Mr. Russell of 

‘The Times.’ There is less affectation too of 

military criticism, Mr. Woods confining himself 

generally to the statement of facts. At the same 
time independence of judgment and plainness of 
speech appear throughout the narrative. The neg- 
lect of the home authorities and incapacity of the 
generals are faithfully described, while all justice is 
done to the endurance and heroism of the soldiers. 
It is really melancholy to look back upon all the 
blunders and follies by which the terrible disasters 
of the early part of the war were caused. Let us 
hope that the record and exposure of them may 
prove useful for warning and guidance in the future 
prosecution of hostilities. Yet of this there seems 
as yet in many points little prospect. The fall of Kars 
is a lamentable illustration of the want of energy still 
prevailing. Although it has been known for several 
months that Williams and his gallant army were 
in distress, no steps were taken to send the desired 
relief, and this while a large part of the forces of the 
allies was worse than inactive in Turkey and the 

Crimea. Even when left to themselves, had it not 

been for want of provisions and of ammunition, the 

garrison would have held out, and the defence of 

Kars would have been like that of Silistria in its 

success as well as in its glory. The diary of the 

gallant Lieutenant Butler during the siege of Silis- 
tria forms a prominent feature in the present work. 

It was communicated to Mr. Woods by a relative 

of that lamented officer. Extracts from the official 

and private correspondence of Captain Ciristie, 
R.N., throw light on the proceedings in the har- 
bour of Balaklava, and form a complete justifica- 
tion of one who was not fairly dealt with at the 
time of the calamities with which his name was 
associated. On the light cavalry affair of the 
25th October, the battle of Inkerman, the storm 
of the 14th of November, and other events of the 
siege, much information is given in the journal of 
Mr. Woods, which will be read with deep interest, 


while affording valuable materials for future military 
historians. 


An Essay on Intuitive Morals, being an attempt to 
popularise Ethical Science. Part I. 
Morals. Longman and Co. 

So far as a system of morals can be constructed 

from the natural sentiments alone, apart from 

















existence of a universal and invariable sense of right 
and wrong in human nature is taken for granted. 
But the inquiry arises whether this intuitive mo- 
rality is so universal, and obvious, and consistent 
as to form the basis of a formal system of ethics. 
In times before Revelation such inquiries were of 
utmost importance ; but now, the attempt to ex- 
clude knowledge directly presented to us on the 
authority of the Christian evidences, is like prefer- 
ring to grope after truth with feeble lights of man’s 
own kindling, while the noonday sun is shining 
all around the room in which ethical philosophers 
shut themselves up. The questions as to the theory 
of morals are more consistent with rational inquiry, 
and the writer of this treatise ably combats the 
system which resolves the laws of ethics into interest 
or expediency. The following of what is right and 
good for its own sake is shown to be the essence of 
true morality, but the author’s system, and any 
scheme of natural or intuitive ethics, leaves unre- 
solved the difficulty as to the will to perform, as 
distinguished from the knowledge to discern what 
is right. The end of the Divine creation and the 
Divine government is affirmed, by the author, to 
be not the happiness, but the virtue of human 
souls, and the mere statement of truth and presen- 
tation of right are declared to be sufficient for obe- 
dience. But is this true, and in accordance with 
human experience? Whatever philosophers may 
say against interest and selfishness in connexion 
with duty, the majority of mankind will always be 
influenced by such motives. The fact that the 
Christian scheme of morals has regard to this 
acknowledged disposition of human nature, while 
supplying, at the same time, the highest and noblest 
motives to obedience,—its adaptation to the con- 
stitution of man in every form,-—is one of the 
strongest evidences of its truth and of its Divine 
origin. 

The History of Sir Thomas Thumb. By the 
Author of the ‘Heir of Redclyffe.’ Illustrated 
by J. B. Constable and Co. 

In the hands of the accomplished author of the 

‘Heir of Redclyffe,’ the familiar legend of Tom 

Thumb has assumed a form and dignity which 

raise it above the regions of mere nursery litera- 

ture. Not that the tale is less entertaining than in 
ruder versions, but with the popular legends are 
interwoven the results of learned research and of 
cultivated art. What Perrault did for ‘Blue 
Beard,’ ‘ Puss in Boots,’ and the ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ 
and the Countess D’Aulnoy for the ‘ White Cat,’ 
and ‘Beauty and the Beast,’ is now attempted, and 
with success, for the story of ‘Tom Thumb,’ and 
the romantic reign of King Arthur. The book 
is elegantly printed, and the illustrations are of 
unusual merit. The notes, including a copious 
selection of choice passages of English fairy 
poetry, and sketches from the romances of early 

English history, render the volume acceptable to 

literary men, as it is likely to be popular with 

youthful readers. 








SUMMARY. 
A NEW and elegant edition, the sixteenth, is 
published (John H. and J. Parker) of a work 
which had been widely popular as a devotional 
manual, The True Church of England-Man’s 
Companion in the Closet, being a manual of devo- 
tions judiciously collected from the writings of 
Archbishop Laud, Bishops Andrews, Taylor, and 
Ken, Dr. Hickes, and other eminent divines of our 
Church. The compiler, the Rev. Nathanael 
Spinckes, a prebendary of Salisbury in the reign 
of James II., held various church preferments, 
which he had to resign in 1690, for refusing to 
take the oaths to William and Mary. In 1713 he 
was ordained a bishop at the same time with 
Hickes, Jeremy Collier, and other non-jurors ; and 
even those who were opposed to his political and 


Theory of | ecclesiastical opinions admitted that it would have 
| been for the interests of any diocese to have had 


| such a man appointed to it. He remained a non- 
| juror till bis death in 1723. He was a man of fer- 


Revelation, there is little to object to in the state- | vent piety and exemplary virtue. In this manual 
ments and arguments of this treatise, in which the | he has collected many of the best pieces of the 














writers belonging to that party of the church to 
which he was politically attached; but the extracts 
are wholly devotional, and may be profitably used 
by Protestant Christians of all parties. 

In Bohn's Standard Library the second volume 
is published of the late Professor Smyth’s Lee- 
tures on the History of the French Revolution 
(H. G. Bohn.) To the lectures on the French Revo- 
lution are appended some of the occasional lectures 
delivered at Cambridge, including a most inter- 
esting review of the American Constitution. In the 
Classical Library (H. G.-Bohn) the first volume is 
issued of a literal English translation of Quinctilian’s 
Institutes of Oratory, by the Rev. John Selby Wat- 
son, M.A.; with notes, original and _ selected, 
from previous translators and commentators. Mr. 
Watson’s translation is careful and accurate, and 
there are no omissions of portions of the original, 
as in the versions of Guthrie and of Patsall. The 
cultivation of oratory, as a branch of education, 
has been almost wholly neglected in England, but 
is now receiving greater attention. Teachers and 
students will find in the Institutes of Quinctilian 
many practical suggestions as well as much valuable 
literary and historical disquisition on the subject. 
The clergyman, the barrister, and public speakers 
of all classes, may study this ancient treatise with 
profit, and the English version puts the work 
within the reach of those who have not leisure or the 
patience to study the original. At the same time, 
the point of many of the statements and anecdotes, 
and of almost all the pleasantries of the book, dis- 
appears in a translation. 

A supplement to the’ Croonian lectures, on 
Medical Testimony and Evidence in Cases of Lu- 
nacy, by Thomas Mayo, M.D., F.R.S. (John 
W. Parker and Son), discusses a subject of great 
legal importance as well as physiological interest, 
the extent to which the plea of ‘ moral insanity ’ is 
admissible in exculpation of the accused. Dr. 
Mayo’s opinions differ in some respects from those 
of one of the chief authorities in this country on 
the subject, Dr. Alfred Taylor, the part of whose 
‘ Medical Jurisprudence’ (pp. 848, et seq.), relating 
to homicidal insanity, is made the book of reference 
in the present discussion. There is no question 
that the tendency at the present moment is to ex- 
tend unwarrantably the admission of the plea of 
insanity, and this chiefly because of the conse- 
quences following a conviction for murder. In 
some cases, where there has neither been physical 
disease nor previous derangement of reason, the 
term ‘moral insanity,” has been used for what, in 
plain English, was nothing but crime, involving 
guilt and deserving punishment. In the nature 
and extent of the punishment there might be greater 
latitude and discretion, as guilt is extenuated by 
special circumstances. When death is involved 
in refusing the plea of insanity, there will always 
be a disposition to admit the plea on insufficient 
grounds. 

Volume second of Zhackeray’s Miscellanies 
(Bradbury and Evans) contains the Memoirs of 
Mr. Yellowplush, Jeames’s Diary, Novels by Emi- 
nent Hands, Character Sketches, and Sketches and 
Travels in London, which are amongst the best 
pieces Mr. Thackeray has ever written. Most of 
these appeared originally in Punch. 

Some striking and pleasant stories, adapted 
from the German, by Frances Kemble (John W. 
Parker and Son), published under the title of The 
Christmas Tree, and other Tales, will prove at- 
tractive to young people at this Christmas season. 
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WINCHESTER COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—--Having been engaged for several weeks in 
arranging the Library of Winchester College, I 
drew up a short account of its’more curiousarticles, 
by request of the Warden and Fellows, intending 
to send it for insertion in the Winchester paper. 

On second thought, it appeared to me, that the 
discoveries made in the progress of my work, of 
Charters from our Saxon kings, from William the 
Conqueror and his successors, and of the very 
curious correspondence of Queen Elizabeth, slightly 
alluded to in my notes, possessed much more than 
a local interest, added to which, an unpublished 
Chronicle of English affairs, ending with the Coro- 
nation of Richard IT., and an unknown poem of 
George Wither, describing the battle of Naseby, 
at which he was present, are equally interesting. 

It is the wish of the Warden and Fellows that 
literary men may have access to the library, and 
that is the reason why I have been requested to 
call attention to some few of the rarer articles it 
contains. Iam, &e. J.B. 

Winchester College Library, 

22nd Dee, 1855. 

“The Library of Winchester College, arranged 
in the beautiful Chantry Chapel, adjoining the 
Chapel of the College, and surrounded by cloisters 
of the most finished period of the decorated style of 
perpendicular architecture, about 1430, is but little 
known as the depository of many manuscripts 
and books of the greatest interest and rarity. Sir 
W. Earle, the judge, himself a Wykehamist, and 
married to the daughter of the late head-master, 
the Rev. Dr. Williams, the present Warden of New 
College, Oxford, has recently presented a painted 
window tc the library, in which full-length figures 
of King Henry VI. and William of Wykeham 
occupy the space on either side of the royal arms 
of England, as borne by the House of Lancaster, 
the remainder being occupied by coat-armour of 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, or benefactors, 
connected with this noble foundation. Amongst 
the latter are Margaret of Anjou, John of Ghent, 
Cardinal Beaufort, Archbishops Chicheley and War- 
ham, Sir John Fromond, the family of Uvedale, 
the present Bishop of Winchester, and the Warden, 
the Rev. R.S. Barter. Three escalop shells, placed 
almost out of sight, together with the ciphers W. E. 
and A. E., the latter out of respect to Lady Earle, 
alone indicate the donor of the window, which is 

ainted by Willement. The building itselfhas recently 
Sain restored to its original beauty and proportions, 
by the removal of all the old tasteless and cumber- 
some book-cases, which formerly shut out the 
elegant tracery of the windows from view; and 
now, from the ground upwards to the finely 
chiselled ceiling, all the stonework of the interior, 
rich in tracery, bosses, roof-knots, coat-armour, 
and fret-work, with two elegant canopies with 
niches supporting the great east window—itself 
filled with medieval stained-glass, and having two 








ancient tapestry hooks at the sides—is seen to the 
best advantage. This Chantry Chapel, with the 
the scriptorium above, and the cloisters, full of 
sepulchral brasses, and other Wycamical memo- 
rials, beginning with one to William Cliffe, the 
first Chantry-priest, who died in 1433, all untouched 
since the days of Henry VI. by the hands of the 
spoiler, is, perhaps, the most perfect specimen of 
the kind in England. To the present Warden and 
Fellows all praise is due, for the care with which 
they have watched the progress of the work of 
restoration, and for the liberality which has led 
them to begrudge no expense, both as regards the 
building and the fittings of the library, the books 
being now arranged in carved oak-presses, extend- 
ing from the walls to the centre of the hall. 

“ As to its contents, amongst the manuscripts 
there are charters from the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
when ‘the White City’ was the centre of govern- 
ment, from William the Conqueror and his suc 
cessors, who added to its glories by rebuilding the 
Church of Lucius, the first Christian king, with 
the great seals of the sovereigns of England, up to 
her present Majesty, whose private residence of 
Osborne displays the arms of Wykeham over the 
gateway. There is a curious volume of letters of 
the date of Queen Elizabeth, including some half 
dozen from the virgin queen herself, most charac- 
teristic of the period, and interesting as illustrating 
the intrigues for the disposal of Church-patronage, 
in which Royalty and the Lords Spiritual indulged 
in the days of ‘good Queen Bess.’ There are 
leiger-books, the ‘Taxatio Ecclesiastica’ of Pope 
Nicolas, and another ‘Taxatio Ecclesiastica,’ 
relating only to the diocese of Winchester, 
and the household expenses of William of 
Wykeham, a very curious rolled manuscript. 
There are two other rolls, the identical manu- 
scripts described by Bishop Bale, once a Car- 
melite himself, in his ‘ Ilustrium Britannie Scrip- 
torum Summarium,’ as the works of Roger Alban, 
or St. Albans, a Carmelite monk of London, whose 
signature is attached to one of them, and who lived 
and died in the reign of Henry VI. The one is 
devoted to the chronology of profane history, and 
the other to the chronology of sacred or church 
history, both being brought down to the reign of 
Henry VI. by the author, each containing much 
additional matter in the shape of notes by a later 
hand, and one, indeed, carried down to the reign 
of Elizabeth. Some arch-wag of a Wykehamist, 
perhaps Sydney Smith himself, has long since mys- 
tified the porters who show the library to strangers, 
by christening one of these ‘The Founder’s Pedi- 
gree ; and the compiler of the Winchester Guide, 
evidently as good a listener as poor ‘evergreen 
Hill’ was in his day, tells his readers, soberly and 
authoritatively, that such is the case, and adds, 
‘that it is venerated by every Wykehamist.’ Each 
commences with the Creation and an illustration of 
the Temptation, in one of which the upper part of the 
serpent is represented as that of a beautiful woman. 
There is a venerable manuscript, of the tenth cen- 
tury, of Pascharius Radbertus on Jeremiah, who 
was the first to promulgate the doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist. Also, a Codex of 
Josephus, in Latin, of the twelfth century, con- 
taining the Jewish Antiquities, and, evidently by 
the same scribe, a volume of the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church of the first four centuries, 
also in Latin, and entitled ‘Liber Smaragdi, or, 
the Book of Gems.’ Next, we notice a Latin Bible 
of the thirteenth century, and the ‘ Historia Scho- 
lastica’ of Peter Comestor, as Pierre le Mangeur 
calls himself in Latin, and of which the ‘ Mer des 
Histoires’ is the well-known translation, illumi- 
nated, and perpetuating the costume of the period 
of Henry III. or Edward I., also both probably 


written and illuminated in the same monastery, 





and the latter the gift of the founder himself, as 
are also the two following :—‘ Passio et Miracula 
Divi Thome’ (@ Becket), a manuscript of the latter | 
part of the same century, and the ‘Polycronicon’ of | 
Ralph Higden, continued from 1342, where Hig- | 
den ends, to the Coronation of Richard II. in | 
1377,—as the scribe writes : ‘usque ad hodiernam 

diem,’ and thus fixing the date of the manuscript 
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itself. Prefixed is a brief chronicle of the kings of 
England down to the same period, and one of those 
singular maps of the world, which represents the 
earth as a flat surface of oval shape, surrounded by 
the sea, and of which Jerusalem forms the centre, 
Paradise the extreme east, and the Pillars of Her- 
cules the western boundary. Quite in the north, 
in the midst of the sea, opposite to ‘ Francia et 
Flandria,’ is Britain, and the nations of the three 
continents follow each other in the way they would 
appear to do to the skipper coasting without 4 
compass or knowledge of astronomy to guide him. 
The Rev. W. H. Gunner promises to give to the 
world this curious ‘Chronicon Wintorense.” A 
copy of Wickliff’s version of ‘The Newe Testamente 
in Englysshe,’ written about the year 1330, and 
‘The Offices of the Virgin,’ of the same period, also 
deserve particular notice. In the latter, the ‘Sta- 
bat Mater’ commences with a beautiful variation, 
and reads: ‘Salve Mater dolorosa.’ Several in- 
scriptions, on the books themselves, prove them to 
have been the gifts of John Morays or Morris, 
connected with the college as early as 1393, and 
who, as well as the founder, appears to have been 
a great benefactor to the library. There are manu- 
scripts of several of Roger Bacon’s works, including 
the ‘Opus Majus,’ and some very interesting mis- 
cellaneous collections, in one of which curious 
tables are given of the benefits to be derived from 
the use of each of the supplications in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and other parts of Scripture, with diagrams 
of palmistry, the left hand placed opposite to a 
flourishing tree of Virtue, with all its fruits named 
and docketed, and the right hand opposite to a 
drooping tree of Vice, similarly labelled, indicating, 
thus symbolically, humility as the root of Virtue, 
and pride as that of Vice. In another miscel- 
laneous collection is an early Norman-French poem, 
of considerable length, upon Medicine, but curious, 
as showing that many words of English had ob- 
tained full currency at that period, though it was 
not till the reign of Edward III. that the use of 
that earlier barbarous jargon was abolished in 
pleadings and public deeds. The city of Winchester 
prides herself on the possession of Prince Arthur's 
Round Table, and places it over the J udgment-seat 
in the Castle Hall. In the library, ‘the Story of 
the most noble and worthy Prince Arthur, and of 
his noble and valyaunt Knightes of the Rounde 
Table,’ will be found in a manuscript of the fif- 
teenth century, and in black-letter print of a hun- 
dred years later. 

** Amongst the more recent manuscripts are the 
originals of many of the poet Young’s works, of 
Holdsworth, of Lowth, of Warton, and others, and 
many of the printed books exhibit autographs.of 
celebrated men of all ages. On one, a Justin’s 
‘Historia,’ are those of Archbishop Cranmer, and of 
Bishops Bilson and Lloyd. Here is an Herodotus 
which belonged to Swift, and there are little books 
of poetry, with autographs of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, Flatman, Young, and others, and a 
range of editions of the schoolmen, all docketed on 
the sides as the gift of ‘ William Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh, Secretary of State and Master of the Court 
of Wards to Queen Elizabeth.’ 

‘Amongst the printed books, Theology, parti- 
cularly of the period of the Reformation, and Bibles 
in all languages and of all dates, Concordances and 
Lexicons, and Fathers of the Church, are most 
prominent. On either side of the door, volumes of 
the ‘Book of Martyrs,’ by John Foxe, the gift of 
King James I., are chained to oak desks, and the 
date of these chains is established as belonging to 
1624, by a reference to the first page of the Book 
of Donations, recording the munificence of Warden 
Pinke, only one year before the king’s death in 
1625. Amongst the class of Voyages and Travels, 
fine copies of Purchas, Hakluyt, Fynes Morison, 
and the great work on Egypt, published by the 
French Government, its dedications showing the 
instability and fickleness of fortune, will be found, 
as also a ‘copy of one of the rarest of all rare books, 
‘A briefe Description of the Newe-founde Lande 
of Virginia,’ by Sir Walter Raleigh, printed by the 

3rothers De Bry at Franckfort, in 1590, with cu- 
rious plates from drawings by John Wright, whom 
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Raleigh had sent over to America for the express 
purpose, in the same way that the Emperor Napo- 
eon, in his Egyptian campaign, three centuries 
later, employed artists to collect materials for the 
great ‘ Description de l'Egypte’ just mentioned, 
and which appeared with the bust of Louis 
XVIII. as its patron, even before his demise at 
St. Helena. 

‘‘ Amongst the early printed books is, perhaps, 
the finest copy known of one of Caxton’s rarest 
volumes, printed in the Abbey of Westminster be- 
tween 1472 and 1473—‘ The Lyf of Saint Katherin 
of Sene, with the Revelacyons of Seynt, Elysabeth, 
the Kynges Daughter of Hungarye.’ There is also 
a copy of Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘ Orchard of Syon,’ 
and, close to it, a volume of ‘ Whittinton’s editions 
of Stanbrigge’s Grammatical Tracts,’ by the same 
printer, several of them unknown to bibliographers, 
in the original oak binding, impressed with ‘a 
Dance of Fools,’ probably of Holbein’s design and 
execution. Who was Sir Robert Wyngfield, who 
went over to Constance in 1517, by command of 
Henry VIII., to meet the Emperor Maximilian, 
before whom, at his desire, speeches were made on 
the magnitude, grandeur, and power of England 
as compared with France? The book is printed 
by Theodore Martin at Louvain, in small quarto, 
and has a preface by this Sir Robert Wyngfield, 
whose autograph is on the title-page. But what 
was the secret object of his mission, and why is 
history silent respecting it? There is a very fine 
copy of Watton’s ‘Speculum Christiani,’ so fully 
described by Dr. Dibdin in his edition of Ames’ 
‘Typographical Antiquities.’ It contains metrical 
prayers and supplications in English, and was 
printed by Machlinin, within the walls of the city 
of London, about 1474 or 1475. Near it is a very 
curious manuscript of metrical scripture biography 
and other sacred poetry, none of which has been 
published, excepting Bishop Alcock’s ‘ Abbey of 
the Holy Ghost and Gospel of Nicodemus.’ But 
the college of ‘the Historian of English Poetry’ 
as Dr. Warton, the Poet Laureate, so justly ranks, 
boasts of an extraordinary collection of old English 
poetry, rich in pageants and masks, some reprinted 
in Nichol’s ‘Progresses of Elizabeth and James I.,’ 
and others relating to those of Charles I., and among 
these, one by Charles II., when a mere boy, in the 
Wiltshire dialect, and another performed at White- 
hall, upon the unfortunate marriage of Lord Essex, 
with ‘the whole of the Music and theAyrs.’ Books 
like ‘ Mistriss Fage’s Fame’s Rowl,’ in which the 
names of all the English aristocracy of the middle 
of the seventeenth century are given in acrostics 
and anagrams; ‘ Essais of a Prentis in the Arte of 
Poesie,’ written by KingJamesI., when only'18 years 
of age, and not included in the edition of his col- 
lected works ; ‘the Mirror for Magistrates,’—the 
works of ‘Sir David Lyndsaye of the Mount,’ 
‘the Bruce and Wallace,’ and hundreds of others 
of equal rarity and interest, but all well known to 
lovers of rare books an_ bibliography, may afford 
some idea of the value of the collection, which, 
amongst the productions of the prolific pen of 
George Wither, contains an unique copy of one of 
which the name only has hitherto been known, 
and of which Mr. Lowndes says ‘no copy is 
known to exist.’ It is entitled ‘The British Ap- 
peals, with God's Mercifull Replies on the Behalfe 
of the Commonwealth of England, contained in a 
Briefe Commemorative Poem, &c., by George 
Wither, Esq.,’ printed in 1651. It consists of 
70 pages, besides the title page, three of which 
contain a dedication ‘To the Soveraigne Majesty 
of the Parliament of the English Republike,’ in 
verse, and three others an address ‘ To the Wel- 
affected of the Commonwealth of England,’ in 
prose, the remaining 64 pages being devoted to the 
‘many signall mercies lately vouchsafed to this Re- 
publicke ; especially for those deliveranees upon 
the appeales of the Parliament and Royal Forces 
at Naseby; of the English and Scottish armies 
near Dunbar in Scotland, and for the late sur- 
render of Edinburgh Castle, &c.’ It is licensed 
‘Feb. 1, 1650, by William Leathall, Speaker.’ 
George Wither held the rank of major-general in 
Cromwell's army, and describes in this little poem 
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the occurrences of which he was an eye-witness ; 
and his testimony is, therefore, of historical im- 
portance, adding a real value to the book beyond 
that which attaches to its great rarity. There is 
also a volume containing the collected poems of 
Robert Aylett, whose responsible legal duties to 
thecrown, as oneof the Mastersin Chancery, did not 
so occupy his time as to afford him no leisure to 
cultivate the Muses. Unfortunately the title page 
is missing, but the volume contains many other poet- 
ical effusions beyond those attributed to him by his 
biographers and by bibliographers. It appears to 
have been printed in 1645, and has his portrait 
prefixed, which, as well as his puritanical verses, 
seems to stamp him as a stern republican. 

‘* Amongst the more general literature is the 
unique copy of an unfinished edition of Polybius, 
edited by the Rev. Mr. Williams, of Winchester, 
the gift of his son, one of the present Fellows, the 
whole edition, with the exception of these proof 
sheets, having been destroyed by consent of all 
parties interested in the publication, which was 
undertaken by desire of the University of Oxford, 
and which thus assumes the importance of manu- 
script authority. There is one of the 24 copies 
printed of the rare metrical tract of Bishop Hun- 
tingford, the ‘ Metrica Tina,’ the precursor of his 
‘Monostrophica,’ with a very clever pencil portrait 
of the Bishop prefixed; and by its side stands a 
volume of which only a similar number of copies 
were taken off, entitled ‘Symptoms of Rhyme,’ by 
the Rev. Peter Hall, by whom both were presented 
to the library. An uncut copy of Wren’s ‘Paren- 
talia’ occupies part of the same case with a com- 
plete series of the publications of Sir William Dug- 
dale, Thoroton’s ‘Nottinghamshire,’ Hutchin’s 
‘Dorset,’ and Manning and Bray’s ‘Surrey,’ and 
other historical and topographical books relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland, in which class must 
be mentioned ‘ Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores,’ 
edited by O’Connor, the gift of the late Duke of 
Buckingham, and a very curious account of the 
expenditure of private subscriptions for winter 
clothing of the troops in the Walcheren expedition 
of 1793 ; whom, in that day, routine and incapacity 
at home, as recently in the Crimea, had aban- 
doned to all the rigours of a winter-campaign, with- 
out the commonest precautions against the in- 
clemency of the climate and the severity of a 
Dutch winter. 

‘* As at present arranged, every book is within 
reach, the cases having only an altitude of some 
six feet, presenting a double surface as they ex- 
tend toward the centre of the hall. The books 
themselves are placed in classes, sufficiently 
marked to render it perfectly easy to find any 
book required which the library contains, even 
without consulting the catalogue, which forms a 
royal folio volume of considerable dimensions. 


TO MY ‘*WEE PET” ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


Dear, timid, modest, sweet wee pet, 
Pure, spotless, and unsullied yet 
By all the wiles and craft of life, 
The turmoil and the sin of strife; 


Receive the tribute of a friend, 

Who on your natal morn would send 
His greetings from the shrine of love,— 
Unmingled truths as from above. 


May blessings on thy guiltless head 

Be poured abundantly, and spread 

O’er all your pilgrimage below, 

Free from all pain, and toil, and woe. 
May ‘‘ gentle Jesus” guide your path, 
Who never showed to young ones wrath, 
But said with holy majesty, 

‘* Let little children come to me.” 


Dear fascinating babe of bliss, 

Born for a holier sphere than this, 
Whose blushing smile doth joy impart, 
Like moonlight music o’er the heart ; 
Whose beauteous face like angels mild, 
Soft, clear, and meek, my artless child; 





Pure as the morning’s cloudless beam, 
That glistens o’er the silvery stream. 


In struggling through life’s chequered tract, 
That weary part we all must act, 

May every boon that can excel 

Be showered upon my pretty Nell. 


May her sweet look, like summer's sky, 
Her laughing lip and sparkling eye, 

Be never dulled nor dimmed by care, 
But all be peace and comfort there. 


May seraphs guard, and nightly keep 
Their vigils while she rests in sleep, 
And kindred cherubs hover by, 

To sooth her with sweet melody.— 


And when her sand of life has run, 
All innocence is now begun, 

May angels spirit her above, 

To realms of light, of joy, and love.— 


Again may heaven its favours shed 
This morn upon my sweet wee maid, 
And all its precious blessings lend, 
So prays a warm and tender friend. 


B. B. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

WE have received some literary news from Paris. 
The publication of the complete works of the late 
Madame Emile de Girardin has been commenced ; 
—in addition to her known works, they will com- 
prise a volume of prose and poetry left by her in 
manuscript. M. Guizot is said to be preparing 
another new work about England. M. Thiers’ 
last two volumes of the ‘ History of the Consulate 
and Empire’ ave in the press. M. Villemain is 
labouring hard at his ‘ Souvenirs,’ of which two or 
three volumes have already appeared. Some manu- 
script ‘works of the late celebrated De Lamen- 
nais are about to be published. Madame George 
Sand has written a five-act play for the Théitre 
Frangais. Victor Hugo is about at last to publish 
his long-promised volume, entitled ‘ Contempla- 
tions,’ which will, it appears, be a collection of 
small pieces in the style of his ‘Odes et Ballades,’ 
and the other works of his earlier years which 
made him famous. 

A suggestion having been made for the publi- 
cation of ‘ Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary,’ so often re- 
ferred to by Mr. Macaulay in his History, Mr. 
Thom, the editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ reports 
that steps have already been taken by the Camden 
Society for making this valuable record, or portions 
of it, available to modern readers. The proper 
title of the work is ‘ Brief Historical Relations,’ 
and these brief Relations occupy no less than 
seventeen volumes in small thick quarto. Appli- 
cation has been made by the Camden Society to 
the Warden of All Souls, Oxford, for permission to 
have a transcript made. Sir James Macintosh 
having obtained leave to have transcripts of such 
portions as he wished, and Mr. Macaulay having 
had access to the original manuscripts, the request 
of the Camden Society will probably be granted. 

Count Valerian Krasinski, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Polish patriots who found refuge 
in this country, and who has since gained a high 
reputation in English literature, died on the 22nd 
inst. at Edinburgh, where he had spent the last 
five years of his exile. In his own country, Count 
Krasinski had held important public office, and had 
rendered good service to literature and to education. 
He was chief of the department of the ministry of 
public instruction for the kingdom of Poland, 
charged with the affairs of the various dissenting 
religious denominations. Among his other labours 
in this department, was the establishment of a 
college at Warsaw, for the education of Jewish 
Rabbis, an institution where some learned and 
distinguished scholars have been trained. On the 
breaking out of the Polish insurrection, in 1830, 
he was sent to England by Prince Adam Czarto- 
ryski, as a member of the diplomatic mission from 
the patriots to this country, andhe remained here 
after the catastrophe of 1831. Depending solely 





for his support in exile on his literary exertions, 
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he has published various works, which have been 
favourably received by the public. His first at- 
tempt in the English language was the translation 
of a Polish novel, ‘Sigismund Augustus, or Poland 
in the Sixteenth Century.’ His ‘ History of the 
Reformation in Poland’ established his reputation 
as a historical writer, and this work has been trans- 
lated into several European languages. It is 
greatly to Count Krasinski’s honour that he refused 
tempting offers of appointments made to him by 
the Russian and Prussian monarchs, preferring his 
life of honest, though poor, independence in this 
country. <A sketch of the ‘Religious History of 
the Sclavonian Nations ;’ ‘Panslavism and Ger- 
manism ;’ ‘Russia, Poland, and Europe ;’ ‘The 
Polish Question,’ were the titles of some of his 
subsequent works and pamphlets. He was engaged 
at the time of his death in writing a ‘History of 
Poland,’ published in monthly parts, a work which 
is left unfinished. In London, and latterly in 
Edinburgh, Count Krasinski was highly esteemed, 
and his death is a source of grief to a large circle 
of attached friends, and a heavy loss to his com- 
patriots of the Polish emigration. 

Before the abolition of the slave trade, the advo- 
cates for the traffic pretended that it saved the lives 
of multitudes who would otherwise be butchered by 
their own chiefs. In one ofthe debates, when this 
argument was used, Mr. Fox said that it was no 
business of ours to be the executioners of the King 
of Dahomey. There is a prospect of this notorious 
centre of the slave trade being laid open to lawful 
commerce and Christian civilization. Mr. Free- 
man, a Wesleyan missionary at Cape Coast, after 
several visits to Dahomey, or Dahomi, as it is now 
written, obtained in 1854 permission from the king 
to establish a mission in Whydah, the great mart of 
the slave trade of these regions. The king guaran- 
tees to the missionaries and their followers the same 
privileges as the Portuguese and other residents, and 
to his own people he allows perfect liberty to attend 
the services. A church and school, under native 
missionaries and teachers, are to be established. 
The population is estimated at about 18,000. At 
several other places in the kingdom schools are 
already in operation, and the missionaries have 
every encouragement to continue and extend their 
labours. The king has recently sent for Mr. Free- 
man, along with the British Consul at Cape Coast, 
to visit him at Abomi. Mr. Dawson, the native 
missionary, states that the king is anxious to sub- 
stitute regular commerce for the slave traffic with 
Europeans, and has sent for Mr. Freeman and the 
Consul to confer with them on matters of interest 
to himself and his people. An appeal has been 
made by the Wesleyan Mission Directors in London, 
supported by Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart., and others 
interested in African civilization, for funds to esta- 
blish a church and schools at Whydah, an object 
which well deserves public sympathy and support. 

The Paris papers are again calling public at- 
tention to the advantage to be derived from eating 
horseflesh, and to the agreeable taste and whole- 
someness of that description of food. Some time 
ago, it may be remembered, M. Geoffrey, Saint 
Hilaire, the eminent French naturalist, created 
great sensation by pronouncing, ex cathedra, that 
there was no reason why horseflesh should not be 
eaten, and many why it should. But we see that 
some of the Paris journals publish a letter from 
Copenhagen, where horseflesh used to be con- 
sumed on a large scale, which states that the use of 
it has been entirely given upin that city and in Den- 
mark generally, owing to its possessing so few nu- 
tritive qualities, and losing so much of them in 
cooking, as to be no cheaper than beef. The latter 
adds, that in Denmark horseflesh is now only con- 
sumed in prisons, and that, sometimes, even in 
those beef has to be taken in preference to it be- 
cause it is cheaper. 

A series of photographic pictures, taken by 
Mr. James Robertson, chief engraver to the Impe- 
rial Mint, Constantinople, representing the chief 
scenes of the events of the siege of Sebastopol, are 
now exhibiting at Mr. Kilburn’s Gallery, 222, Re- 
gent-street. These views have great interest, from 

having been taken after the fall of the place, giving 


views of the interior of the town and of the Mala- 
koff, the Redan, and other scenes of the last terri- 
ble struggle. Of other places which have been 
familiarly known in the history of the campaign 
there are also admirable pictures. Among the 
best of these are the views of Balaklava, and the 
entrance to the harbour, of which, by descriptions 
alone, it is not easy to form a correct conception. 
A visit to Mr. Kilburn’s Gallery, and to that of 
Mr. Fenton in Pall Mall East, which contains a 
more numerous collection of portraits and of views 
of scenes and events of the siege, will impress on 
the memory striking and truthful ideas of all the 
chief features of this great historical drama. 

At the rooms of the London Stereoscope Society, 
313, Oxford-street, there is, at present, a large col- 
lection of beautiful specimens, including pictures 
of classic scenery, portraits, and a variety of objects 
of nature and art. 

The remains of Samuel Rogers were interred 
on Thursday in the family vault in Hornsey 
churchyard. His sister was buried there last 
year, and a brother some years ago. The funeral, 
according to his wish, was strictly private, being 
attended by his relatives and a few personal friends, 
including Dr. Beattie and Mr. Moxon. A cast 
was taken from Mr. Rogers after his death, from 
which a bust will be sculptured. Of the pictures 
of Rogers, that by Sir Thomas Lawrence is the 
best. It is surprising that his portrait was not 
prefixed to the illustrated volume of his poems, to 
which it would have been an acceptable frontis- 

iece. 
‘ A project is said to be on foot for placing the 
Jardin des Plantes, the public menagerie, and the 
nuseums of Natural History of Paris, under the 
control of Prince Bonaparte, the ornithologist, and 
of greatly increasing their scientific importance. 

By a recent decree of the Emperor Napoleon, 
Professor Owen, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Warren 
Dela Rue, Mr. W. Bird, Mr. M‘Arthur, and Mr. 
Peter Graham, are named Chevaliers of the Legion 
of Honour. 

“Out of the old field cometh the new corn,” 
observes an old English author, whose works are 
more frequently quoted than read. A story is told 
of a would-be witty fellow, who, after entertaining 
his friends with selections from ‘Joe Miller,’ ex- 
claimed, when reminded that all his jokes were 
obsolete, ‘‘A plague on the ancients, who have said 
all the good things before us!” One would sup- 
pose that our friend ‘Punch’ and his rivals fur- 
nished enough wit for the nooks and corners of pro- 
vincial papers ; but it seems the appetite for funny 
things is insatiable, and in order to obtain a supply, 
files of newspapers of ancient date are ransacked, 
and rechauffées of buried jokes are prepared accor- 
dingly. Thus, we have had the old woman’s ex- 
clamation, on hearing that the price of candles had 
been raised, ‘‘ What! will they fight by candle 
light?” a joke which was rife in our boyhood—for 
we are old enough to remember Waterloo—repro- 
ducedin even the London weekly papers ; while at this 

moment Matthews’ well-known witticism-—‘‘ Poor 
fatherless children”—is going the round of the 
press, fathered upon ‘‘Mr. Haynes, the coloured 
preacher.” Verily, there should be a registrar of 
jokes, so that every wit may have his own! 

Two new operas have been produced at Paris 
during the week—-one at the Opéra Comique, by 
M. Massé, called the Saisons, the other at the Grand 
Opéra, by M. Labarre, called Pantagruel. Both 
were as usual successful; but neither, probably, 
will enjoy lengthened popularity. Our Paris letters 
say that Mdlle. Cruvelli’s engagement at the 
Grand Opéra has already been brought to a close— 
the management having, at her special request, 
consented to put an end to it a fortnight before 
the period originally fixed. The lady’s approach- 
ing marriage with a young man of fortune is her 
reason for quitting the stage. She sacrifices an in- 
come of 180,000 francs—7200/.—an enormous one, 
even for an opera singer, the best paid mortals in 
the world. It is whispered that the management 
is not sorry that she goes, seeing that the receipts 
she brought in were not equal, in spite of her popu- 








larity, to the large sum she drew out. The 


affair of Mesdames Penco and Frezzolini, of the 
Italian Theatre, to which we referred in a recent 
number, is, it appears, about to lead to law pro- 
ceedings, the manager having withdrawn from the 
latter the part of Leonora in Verdi’s Jl Trovatore, 
which she made him promise to give to her to the 
exclusion of the former, and she having in conse- 
quence determined to demand damages. Malle. 
Piccolomini, a new musical celebrity of Italy, has 
been engaged at the Italian Theatre at Paris for 
next year. 

Max Weber, son of the author of Freyschiitz, 
has presented to the Emperor of Russia the origi- 
nal manuscript score of Oberon, written by his 
father; and his Majesty has ordered it to be 
placed in the Imperial Archives at St. Petersburg. 

A subscription has just been opened at Paris for 
the six children of the late Polish poet, Mickie- 
witz ;—and it is gratifying to be able to state that it 
already exceeds the large amount of 48301. Two 
Polish noblemen generously subscribed 20001. 
each, 

In the Christmas entertainments, Pantomime is 
the order of the day, and this old English amuse- 
ment seems restored to its wonted popularity. For 
some years past, burlesques, extravaganzas, fairy 
tales, and other innovations, have been in the 
ascendant. This season, every theatre in London, 
except the Olympic, has returned to the old panto- 
mime. How all the clowns have been supported 
in the interval is as mysterious a question as that 
of the hybernation of swallows. We were afraid 
that clowns had gone out, like the old mail-coach 
guards and drivers. But on Wednesday even- 
ing, more than a dozen stages rung with the well- 
known ‘‘ Here we are!” and Drury Lane was not 
satisfied without a pair of clowns, columbines, 
harlequins, and pantaloons. At Covent Garden 
the greatest expectations were raised by the bills of 
Mr. Anderson, who out- Barnums Barnum in puffing. 
This advertising energy and craft may be carried 
too far, and the performances at Covent Garden 
did not come up to the promises. Allowance has, 
however, to be made for peculiar difficulties in 
getting ready the pantomime of Ye Belle Alliance ; 
or, ye Fielde of ye Clothe of Golde. The best of 
the scenes is that on the deck of the famous ship, 
the Royal Harry, and some of Mr. Beverley’s views 
are unusually beautiful. Of the performances, the 
most worthy of praise was the personation of the 
bluff King Hal by Mr. Pearson. Mr. Flexmore 
is active and clever, but is not the ideal clown of 
old English pantomime. We must not omit to men- 
tion the disfigurement of the curtain by the 
monster advertisements, an arrangement the gain 
from which can hardly compensate for the repulsive 
air of greed and vulgarity thrown over the house. 
At Drury Lane, which professes on its prettily 
illuminated portico to be par excellence the Boy's 
Pantomime, there is abundant amusement in a 
story founded on Shakspeare’s ‘Seven Ages of 
Man,’ though little wit appears in the author’s 
part of production. Some of the masks, as was 
also the case at Covent Garden, are uncommonly 
good. Those which related to topics of the day, 
such as Routine and Redtape, were vociferously ap- 
plauded. The crowd at Drury Lane could scarcely 
be called an audience, as the speakers far outnum- 
bered the listeners, and the tumult was so great 
that the curtain had to drop abruptly in the pre- 
liminary comedy in which Mr. C. Mathews 
figured. The dancing, led by Rosina Wright, the 
clever gymnastics of the Brothers Elliott, the 
humour of Harry Boleno and Tom Matthews, and 
the usual feats and tricks of the other supporters 
of the pantomime, kept the house in merriment till 
alate hour. The scenery and stage appointments 
are of unusual brilliancy. At the Princesses, the 
Pantomime, Harlequin and the Maid and the Mag- 
pie, as usual at this house, is got up with great 
neatness, and performed with wonderful spirit. At 
the Haymarket there is The Butterty's Ball and 
the Grasshopper’s Feast; or Harlequin and the 
Genius of Spring, the authorship of which is as- 
cribed to Mr. Buckstone. For the Adelphi Mr. 
Mark Lemon has written Jack and the Bean- 





stalk, in which familiar nursery legends are amu- 
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singly burlesqued, but the pantomime is somewhat 
awkwardly attached to the entertainment. The 
other theatres present a variety of subjects not 
calling for special notice. At the City of London 
Theatre, Mr. Nelson Lee’s Harlequin Old Father 
sop ; or the Fox and the Grapes, is announced as 
his 199th pantomime, an allowable exaggeration 
at the season, though he is certainly a most prolific 
writer. The burlesque by Mr. Planché at the 
Olympic is far the most intellectual of the Christ- 
mas entertainments of the present season, and is 
likely to keep its ground the longest. The title is 
The Discreet Princess; ov the Three Glass Distaffs, 
telling the story of the three princesses shut up in 
a tower with three fragile distaffs, the preser- 
vation of which was to test their discretion during 
their father’s absence in the East ‘ pounding the 
Paynim.’ Prince Richeraft (Mr. Robson) gains 
admission into the tower by the basket, in the 
guise of an old woman selling ballads, and two of 
the distaffs are speedily shivered, but Princess 
Discreet foils the intruder, who is made to pass 
through a most humiliating and amusing series of 
disappointments and discomfitures. The Richcraft 
of Mr. Robson is one of his happiest and drollest 
performances. The part of Finetta is sustained with 
great cleverness by Miss St. George, whose singing 
as well as acting is admirable. The scenery 
and decorations are in excellent taste, but Mr. 
Planché’s writing forms the greatest attraction of 
the entertainment. The piece sparkles with humour 
and wit throughout, and the allusions to topics of 
the day are introduced with his usual cleverness 
and tact. 











PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Asratic. — Dee. 15th. — Professor Wilson in the 
chair. Harry Parkes, Esq., Consul at Amoy, who 
accompanied Sir John Bowring in the visit to Siam 
some months ago, exhibited a number of articles 
from that country, consisting of books, manufac- 
tures, coins, and natural productions. At the 
request.of the members, he entered into some detail 
respecting the country, and the policy of the go- 
vernment under the enlightened princes who have 
now possession of the throne. Mr. Parkes began 
with the population of the country, the different 
estimates of which varied from two and three-quar- 
ters to six millions. He had no means of judging 
of this; but he had taken some pains in relation 
to the number of the inhabitants of Bangkok, the 
capital, which had varied, under different repre- 
sentations, from 35,000 to 400,000; and he had 
found reason to believe that, including the suburbs, 
the whole number was 100,000. The most inte- 
resting fact concerning our position with Siam is, 
the conclusion of the treaty which was the main 
object of the expedition, of which Mr. Parkes 
formed a part. The conditions of the treaty, as 
stated by him, were of the most liberal nature. 
By its articles, exclusive jurisdiction over English- 
men was granted to our Consul ; we were allowed 
the unrestrained exercise of the Christian religion ; 
might purchase houses and land ; and travel, by 
passports, anywhere in the interior. All the old 
burthensome restrictions on trade were abolished, 
and a regular scale of duties substituted; and 
British shipping would have the same privileges as 
that of China, or the native vessels. A British 
Consul would be allowed to reside at Bangkok, so 
soon as ten trading vessels should have reached 
the country. The value to our commerce of such 
treaty would be inferred from the fact that, in 
1840, fifty-five ships were engaged there, doing 
business to the extent of 500,000/.; while, in 1851, 
im consequence of the increase of monopolies 
granted by the late government, every British 
merchant had left the capital. Mr. Parkes de- 
scribed the Siamese as shorter than the Chinese, 
the average height being 5 feet 2 inches; having 
broad and flat faces, large and protruding lips, small 
black eyes, and straight coarse hair. They stain 
their teeth black and their lips red. Their ap- 
pearance is gloomy and sullen, and their gait slug- 
gish and ungraceful. They go generally bare- 


-headed, and always bare-footed. In saluting each. 


other, the inferior falls on his knees and elbows. 
Friends kiss by placing their noses against the 
cheek, and snuffing hard three or four times—pre- 
cisely as do the New Zealanders. Education is in 
the hands of the priests, who teach gratuitously all 
those who resort to them ; at the same time main- 
taining their pupils out of the contributions of the 
people. The result of this liberal system is, that 
nearly every Siamese can read fluently. Any one 
can become a priest of Buddha, and is at liberty 
to leave the profession at will, for once only : if he 
return to the sacred office, it will be for life. Mr. 
Parkes concluded with a recapitulation of the na- 
tural advantages of Siam. He spoke of the noble 
rivers, the fertile soil, and the varied products of 
the country ; of its population, susceptible of any 
expansion; and of its position in the midst of 
countries desirous of trading with them. What 
had hitherto been wanting—industry and energy— 
(which had been crushed out by past despotisms) 
would now, apparently, be allowed fair play. The 
rapacity of government will no longer quench a 
desire of accumulating property ; and their inter- 
course with England will probably aid in giving 
them a higher place in the scale of nations than 
they have hitherto occupied. 





Nomismatic. — Nov, 29th.—W. S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Mr. Bergne read a 
paper ‘On Unpublished Coins,’ describing two 
pieces, one of Edward VI. and the other of Vespa- 
sian, both believed to be unique. The former ap- 
pears to be a gold jetton, the latter is a denarius, 
remarkable as differing from all others known to 
the writer, both in obverse and reverse. Most 
probably it was struck at Rhodes, when Vespasian 
visited that island, or when he deprived it of its in- 
dependence. Mr. Williams read a paper ‘ On 
some Rernarkable Chinese Coins,’ illustrated by 
interesting observations on the probable antiquity 
of a metal currency in China, and the various forms 
of money which have been there used. Mr. Poole 
read a letter from Mr. Burgon to the President, 
‘ On certain Greek Coins recently acquired by the 
British Museum.’ Four of these were Corinthian, 
including a remarkable one bearing as its types 
the portrait and monument of the famous Lais. 
Of the remaining two, one was the first that has 
been discovered of Gortyra in Arcadia, and is fur- 
ther interesting as proving that town to have been 
included in the Achean League. The other was 
of Orchomenus, and tends to indicate the existence 
of a Beotian League or Confederation. The Pre- 
sident read a paper on two medals of Indian princes. 
One of these is of the celebrated Moghul Emperor 
of Delhi, Shah Akbar, the contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth. The other is of Shah Alem, the last 
sovereign of the same line, and must have been 
struck at the time when he abandoned the British 
protection and fled to the Mahrattas, A.D. 1771. 

Dec. 20th.—W. 8S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, 
in the chair. Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, 
was proposed as an honorary member. Mr. Poole 
read a communication from Mr. Birch, ‘On a 
Chinese coin, struck by the Rebel Emperor.’ This 
coin, which was presented to the Museum by Sir 
John Bowring, appears to have been a medal 
rather than a piece of current money. Although 
of the usual form of the Tsien, or cash, it presents 
the peculiarity of having the letters chased, and 
the background is lined. On the obverse is the 
inscription, Tae ping tien kwo, “The celestial 
kingdom of universal peace.”* On the reverse are 
four characters, reading Jung le ching keeou, 
“general control, governing religions,” an in- 
scription alluding like the other to the spread of 
the insurgents’ religion. As the coins of China 
at no time had four characters on the reverse, but 
two only, and those designating the place of 
mintage, while the medals often have four charac- 
ters, there is additional reason to conclude this to 
be a medal. Itcannot have been issued before the 
year 1851, when the usurper commenced his career, 
and from which he reckons his reign, but there is 
no precise indication of the date or place of 








* Tho “title of reign,” taken by the leader of the revolt. 





mintage. Mr. Bergne read a letter from Mr. 
Sainthill of Cork, accompanying a paper by Mr, 
Carruthers of Belfast, to the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology. The paper was a notice of early 
Danish coins, found near Newtownards, county 
Devon, and was illustrated by Mr. Sainthill’s 
observations, a 

ARCHEOLOGICAL Inst1TUTE.—Dec. 9th.—Octa- 
vius Morgan, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 
The proceedings commenced with an explanation 
from the chairman of the recent excavations of a 
Roman villa and baths at Caerwent. They had 
been carried on under the auspices of Mr. Morgan 
and the Caerleon Antiquarian Association. Mr. 
Akerman, the Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, personally superintended the operations. 
The subject was rendered more clear by the dis- 
play of an accurate model of the baths. In their 
arrangement Mr. Morgan recognised distinctly the 
various apartments in use among the ancients. 
The Apodyterium, or dressing-room, the Tepida- 
rium, Caldarium, Frigidarium, and Sudatorium. 
The actual furnace was at one side, and it appears 
from other instances also that the water in the bath 
was always maintained at an equal temperature, a 
system, therefore, superior to our own in the pre- 
sent day, That the baths were not used in mediz- 
val times is apparent from the discovery of Roman 
female ornaments, bracelets, and chains upon the 
floor. A hone-stone was found there also. A 
beautiful mosaic pavement in rich colours adorned 
the adjacent villa, and another extensive surface 
of ornamented pavement lay in an opposite direc- 
tion. Mr. J. Yates made a few remarks which 
elicited still further proofs of the practical skill of 
the ancients in the conduct of heat through 
their buildings. Mr. J. M. Kemble read an elabo- 
rate paper ‘ On the Mortuary Customs of the 
Scandinavians.’ He cited various examples of the 
custom of burning, and the sacrifice of persons and 
property with the deceased chief. The hero in 
Walhalla was supposed to be honoured in propor- 
tion to the wealth he brought with him. Heroes 
were burnt in their chariots, placed on a bier. The 
corpse of the sea chief perished in his ship, which 
was set on fire, and then with swelling sail set 
adrift on the waters, a type of that mystery which 
attends the departure from this life. Sometimes 
the ship containing the corpse was buried in the 
sand. In other cases the ship surmounted the 
funeral pile. The custom of burial in hollowed- 
out trunks of trees at Oberlach, and in North 
Germany, seems to bear analogy to this departure 
of the chief in ship or chariot. Mr. O. Morgan 
exhibited three silver gilt clocks, one of the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, in the form of a 
griffin holding a shields bearing an hour-dial. The 
minutes-dial lay flat upon the square pedestal. 
The eyes, of red and white stones, were constantly 
moving. At the quarters chiming the mouth opened. 
At the hour striking the broad silver wings flapped. 
The second clock was French, in the form of a 
hexagonal temple, with figures, dated 1540. The 
third (in the form of a tall cross, with ball at top, 
round which moved horizontally a band numbered 
for the hours), came with the last-mentioned from 
the Bernal collection. Mr. W. Burgess read some 
observations ‘ On the Mitre of Phillipe de Dreux, 
Bishop of Sens,’ accompanied with elaborate draw- 
ings, 


ANTIQUARIES.— Dec. 18th.—Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., V.P., inthechair. The Rev. F. W. Russell 
was elected a Fellow. The President exhibited 
drawings from tapestry at Bamburgh castle, sup- 
posed to represent incidents in the life of Justinian. 
They had been forwarded to him by the Rev. 
W. N. Darnell, of Stanhope, Durham. Earl 
Stanhope, in a letter to the Secretary, expressed 
his dissent from Mr. Darnell, and thought it pro- 
bable the tapestry represented scenes in the life of 
Augustus. Mr. Calland exhibited a remarkable 
bronze ring, said to have been found in Paris, bear- 
ing the legendRENOVATIO . REGNI. FRAC. CARLYS. 
imp. ac. Mr. J. M. Kemble then read a commu- 
nication ‘On Remarkable Sepulchral Objects from 
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Italy, Mecklenburgh, and Styria,’ which he illus- 
trated by a number of drawings executed by him- 
self, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Institute of Actuaries. 
Tuesday.—Pathological, 8 p.m.—(Election of Officers.) 
Wednesday.— Pharmacutical, 8} p.m, 
Thursday.—Zoological, 3 p.m.—(General Business.) 

-— Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Cockerell on 

Architecture,) 

_ Photographie, 8 p,m, 

Friday.—Archeological Institute, 4.p.m, 





VARIETIES. 


Black-Letter Treasures.—An extraordinary case 
of treasure-finding recently occurred at the Royal 
Library. One of the librarians, on examining 
an old black-letter volume, was startled by a 
parcel falling into his hands, and still more sur- 
prised at finding it contained two gold pieces. The 
money was carried at once to the Conservator, and 
on strictly scrutinizing the volume, the following 
coins were discovered secreted in the false back of 
the volume. Two gold sun crowns of Charles VIT., 
King of France ; a silver crown of Charles VIII.; 
four sun-crowns of Francis I.; one Dauphiny ditto; 
three angels of Henry VIII. of England ; five rose 
nobles of Edward V1. of England, and two angels of 
ditto. As to the epoch when the money was secreted, 
this must remain entirely a mystery. The recep- 
tacle being a publication of the sixteenth century, 
it is just possible that the money was deposited in 
its hiding place at the time of the disturbances of 
the Low Countries, when the depredations of the 
Spanish soldiery drove the inhabitants to every de- 
vice for preserving their valuables. However this 
may be, we have no doubt that black-letter volumes 
will be more consulted hereafter by their possessors 
than they have been, and that many a folio will 
now be visited which might long have been left in 
repose but for the present discovery.—Brussels 
Herald. 

Samuel Rogers.—When Rogers made his appear- 
ance as a poet, Lord Byron was unborn—and 
Byron has been dead thirty-one years! When 
Percy Bysshe Shelley was born, Rogers was in his 
thirtieth year—and Shelley has been dead nearly 
thirty-four years! When Keats was born, ‘The 
Pleasures of Memory’ was looked upon as a 
standard poem—and Keats has been dead thirty- 
five years! When this century commenced, the 
man who died but yesterday, and in the latter half 
too of the century, had already numbered as many 
years as Burns and Byron had numbered when 
they died. Mr. Rogers was born before the fol- 
lowing English poets—Scott, Southey, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Bloom- 
field, Cunningham, Hogg, James Montgomery, 
Shelley, Keats, Wilson, Tom Hood, Kirk White, 
Lamb, Joanna Baillie, Felicia Hemans, L. E. L., 
and he outlived them all. Our oldest living poets 
are Walter Savage Landor, born 1775; Leigh 
Hunt, born 1784; and Barry Cornwall, born 1790. 
—Illustrated London News. 





Now ready, 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





HE GIPSY and the POSTMAN’S KNOCK 
QUADRILLES. By STEPHEN GLOVER. Piano solo, 3s.; 
Piano duct, 4s. each. 
“ These brilliant, lively, anjmating, soul-stirring airs will con- 
tinue to give wings to the feet throuzhout the season.” 
The POSTMAN’S KNOCK.—New Song. By 
W.T.WRIGHTON. Finely Illustrated in Colours. 2s. éd. 
“* What a wonderful man the postman is.” 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street ; and of 
all Musicsellers. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 

NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
OPE AND ©C0O., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They wouid also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the UsualCharges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote thc inte- 
restof all Works entrusted totheircharge. Estimatesandevery 
Particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esq 


Deputy Chairman, 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


M. P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
4 are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
insuring with it are Free from the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. . d ; 
Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formatien. 
Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds, 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 
All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, Warzrtoo Piacer, Patn Matt, Lonpon; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom. 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. | John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hal!, M.A., of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES or ASSURING witn tu1s COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
Assurance Fund of 400,000’., invested on Mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks—and an Income of 80,0007. a year. 





Premiums to Assure £100. 





Whole Term. 


Age.| One Year. | Seven Years. | With Profits. Without Profits 





20 | seu 8 £019 9 £11510 | £11110 
30 bis 137% 266 20 
40} 150 169 B67 | 2419 
50 | 141 119 10 4 6 8 4 011 
oO} $441 sR © 612 9 6 010 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are,entitled, at the end of five 
years, to participate in four-fifths, or 8' per cent. of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be received 
in cash. 

At the recent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary incr: ase 
varying according to age, from 46 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the ‘‘ whole term” premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to, or reside in, any part 
of Europe or British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before two 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 








N EXICAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN 

COMPANY.—The TWENTY-!IRST DIVI!/END of Seven 
Shillings and Sixpence per Share on tie Shares of this Company, 
free of Income tax, will be paid on or after the lth January, 
between the hours of Eleven and Three. 

Forms for claiming the Dividend may be obtained by the Share 
holders on applicatien at the office. 

HYDE CLARKE, Secretary. 
17, Gracechurch Street, December 12, 1855. 








DINNEFORD’S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA has been for 


many years sanctioned by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession, as an excellent remedy for ACIDIVIES, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. As a Mild 
Aperient, it is admirably adapted for Delicate Females, particu 
larly during Pregnancy; and it prevents the food of infants from 
turning sour during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED 
LEMON SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, 
which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO_., Dispensing Chemists, and 
General Agents for the Improved HORSE HAIR GLOVES and 
BELTS,) 172, NEW BOND STREET, Lonaon, and sold by all 
respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 








APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the sto h 
to perfectly digest the food. The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health Sold by the Pro 
prietors, Lea and Perrins, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Street, Worcester; also by Messrs. Barelay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 















L N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of “‘ Lea 


and Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 





sc ONT ry ry ° 
N R. MECHI'S NEW SHOW-ROOM, at his 
B WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, No. 112, Regent Street, 
extending to Glasshouse Street, is NOW COMPLETED, and is 
furnished With the newest and most approved designs of Electro- 
plated Dinner, Tea, and Coffee Services, Liquor Frames, Salvers, 
Toast-racks, Spoons, Forks, &c. Also a large assortment of the 
best London and Sheffield made Table Knives.—112, Regent Street, 
London. 


A T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1!2, REGENT STREET,4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finestspecimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Ordersexecuted. The same Prices charged atall the 
Establishments. 


) 49° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
wi RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-5i-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tz Stronezst, 
Best, anp Cueapest S: FEGUARDS EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHG@:NIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world, 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot. 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circularsfree by post 


Te LOVERS OF FISH.—100 

YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. 

These highly esteemed delicacies and cheap article of food, for- 
warded to all parts. on receipt of penny postage stamps, or P.O.O. 
preferred.) Send full and plain direction, county, and nearest 
station.—Address, THOS. LETTIS, Jun., Fish-curer, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

“This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with Yar- 
mouth bloaters, and we find the quality exeellent.”"—J. Brasnowe, 
House Steward, Blenheim Palace, Oct. 20, 1854. 

“Mr. Lettis,—As soon as you send out your genuine bloaters, I 
shall be glad to have a supply usual; those I had last year gave 
great satisfaction.”—A. F. Cocrrocx, Ambassadors’ Court, St. 
James’s Palace, Oct. 1, 1855. 























CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
[THE most appropriate offerings for this Season 
of Festivity, are those which tend to the promotion of 
Health and Personal Attraction: none can be more acceptable 
than 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sustaining it 
in decorative charm. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-l.ke whiteness, and renders the 
Breath sweet »nd pure. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use 
by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these 
articles give them’a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Beware of Spurious Imitations !!! 

} 7 EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 

COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure and nearly tasteless, hav- 

ing been analysed, reported on, and recommended by Professors 

Tavior and ‘THomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, 

in the words of the late Dr. Penrrna, say that “the finest oil is 

that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,’’—characters this 
will be readily found to poss ss. 

79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. : 

Half-pints, Is. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Five-pint 
Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 

*.* Orders from the country should expressly state “‘ KEATING'S 
COD LIVER OIL.” 


ET OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

EFFICIENT REMEDIES for SCORBUTIC AFFECTIONS, 
—Mr. Foster Ker, Druggist, of Manchester, states in a letter to 
Professor Holloway, that a gentleman with hom he isacquainted 
suffered dreacfully from an eruption on the face; his chin had be- 
come so much inflamed and swollen, that to shave was impossible ; 
but by the application of Holloway’s Ointment, and taking Hol- 
loway’s Pills at the same time, a perfect cure has been effected, 
and it is gratifying to state that every vestige of the scorbpric 
eruption has entirely disappeared. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 
244, Strand, London, and +0, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. 
Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, 
Malta, 
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Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 





, wake 
Literary Papers 
By the-late Professor Epwarp Forsss, 
F.R.S. Selected from his Writings in the 
‘* Literary Gazette.” » With a Portrait and 
Memoir. 


Small 8vo. Price 6s. 


1 


“This reprint of reviews forms a charming book of mis- 
cellaneous essays. The criticism is genial, sensible, com- 
prehensive, and compact—in short, it is of the right sort, well 
meant, and well done: beneficial both to authors and the 
readers of books. It is not common to find eminent scien- 
tific men graceful, easy, and piquant Jittérateurs, but when- 
ever such a union of claims to public favour is manifested, 
it should meet with honour due, But besides being a scien- 
tific professor, a critic, and littératewr, the late Edward 
Forbes was before all things a man — genial, sympa- 
thetic, brave, and true—a thorough good fellow, as 
good a fellow as he was a naturalist. The reader can- 
not do better than possess himself of this amusing and 
nstructive volume, if he have a liking for science without 
solemnity, criticism without ill-nature, and with knowledge 
of the subject; pleasant talk with a definite result, anda 
sense of the comic without the vulgar error of turning all 
things to a jest.” —Globe, 


“High as Professor Forbes stood in the esteem of his 
countrymen before, these papers, reprinted from the ‘ Lites 
rary Gazette,’ will lead many to cherish more fondly the 
memory of one so heartily devoted to science for its own 
sake, and so eminently fitted to fire the youth of the United 
Kingdom with an ardent love of one of its most interesting 
departments, by kindling up that enthusiasm in the inquir- 
ing student which so much ennobled the labours of his own 
high but too brief career, They will present him also in a 
new light, for the genial humour which pervades the book 
must excite pleasurable surprise in those to whom he was 
personally unknown, and who were necessarily unacquainted 
with the anonymous efforts of his fluent and powerful pen. 
No one can rise from the perusal of this volume without 
being struck hy the versatile talents of its gifted author— 
the vast resources of the knowledge at his command—his 
aptitude in rendering them available, and his shrewdness of 
observation. Mr. Reeve has prefaced the work with a short 
memoir of his deceased friend, and its value is much en- 
hanced by a portrait from a photograph by Claudet.”—Cule- 
donian Mercury. 


“This very interesting collection will be acceptable to all 
the admirers of the lamented Forbes. It is not merely a 
pleasing memorial of the man, exhibiting that happy com- 
bination of originality, earnestness, humour, and generosity 
which gave his character so peculiar a charm, but contains 
much that is intrinsically and permanently valuable. Con- 
sidering indeed that these papers were probably among the 

ghtest and least elaborate of his contributions to literature, 
we cannot but regard them as very remarkable productions. 
They consist of reviews, ranging over a considerable variety 
of subjects, not exclusively scientific, some of them displaying 
literary and critical powers of no common kind, The ar- 
rangement has been made with great judgment, papers on 
similar subjects following each other, so as to form a con- 
nected whole, A very striking Portrait, from a Daguerreo- 
type by Claudet, adds to the completeness and value of this 
most pleasing volume.” —Zdinburgh Guardian. 

“This effort to preserve some of the fugitive criticism of 
a distinguished natural philosopher is more successful than 
might have been expected. Something of completeness is 
imparted by bringing together papers on similar topics.”— 
Spectator, a 
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Lovin REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





INSTRUCTIVE GIFT 
BOOKS. 


All Beautifully Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates. 


Popular Garden Botany; 


A Familiar Description of Plants, suitable for Cu!tiva- 
tion in Gardens, By AGNES CATLOW. 20 coloured 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Palms 
And their Allies. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, 
F.L.S. With twenty tinted Chromo-landscapes, 10s. 6d. 
Popular Geography of Plants: 
Or, a Botanical Excursion round the World. By E, C, 


Edited by Professor DAUBENY, 20 tinted Chromo- 
landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Ferns. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition. Co- 
piously revised. With 22 coloured Plates by Fitch. 
10s. 6d, 
Popular British Mosses, 
Their Structure, Fructification, &c, By R, M. STARK, 
20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. ‘ 
Popular British Seaweeds. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.1..S. Second 
Edition, With 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 
Popular Economie Botany ; 


Or, Description of the Domestic Uses of Plants. 
C. ARCHER. With 20 coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 


Popular Field Botany ; 
Containing a Familiar Description of the British Wild 
Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition, 20 
coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Birds, 
Their Classification and Habits. By ADAM WHITE, 
F.L.S, 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


Popular Physical Geology. 
By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, With 20 tinted 
Geological Landscapes, 10s. 6d. 

Popular Mammalia, 


Comprising a Familiar Account of their Classification 
and Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With 16 
coloured Plates by B. W. Hawkins. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Mineralogy ; 
Comprising a Familiar Account of Minerals and their 
Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. With 20 coloured 
Plates. 10s, 6d. 

Popular British Zoophytes. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. With 20 
coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

Popular British Entomology, 
A Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. 
Second Edition. With 16 coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 

Popular British Ornithology. 


A Familiar Description of British Birds. 
GOSSE. Second Edition. 


Popular Scripture Zoology ; 
Containing a Familiar History of the Animals mentioned 
in the Bible. By MARIA E.CATLOW, With 16 coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Conchology: 


The Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British Isles. By 
G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


Popular History of Mollusca ; 
Or, Shells and their Animals. By MARY ROBERTS, 18 
coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 

Voices from the Woodlands ; 


Descriptive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens. 
By MARY ROBERTS, With 20 coloured Plates. 10, 6d, 


Drops of Water.. 
Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants — by 
the Microscope. “ By AGNES CATLOW. 4 coloured 
Plates, 7s, 6d. 


By T. 


By ‘P. H. 
20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d, 


Lovett REEVE: Henrietta Street, Covent-garden 








Tn ¢rown 8yo, price 7s. 6d.; or (for Schools) in 
2 Parts at 4s, each, 


Handbook 
ANCIENT HISTORY, 


FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES — 
TO THE 
OVERTHROW OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 
BY 
D. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E, 


RECTOR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH, 


“Admirably adapted either for cducational uso or f 
goneral reading.”—Literary Gazette, * 


Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack. 
Longman and Co. 


London : 





Just Published, 


In One Volume, 4to, half-morocco, Illustrated by 40 coloured 
plates and woodcuts, price £3, 


REMAINS OF PAGAN. 
SAXONDOM, i 
PRINCIPALLY FROM TUMULI IN ENGLAND, 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 


FELLOW AND SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES oF LONDON, 5 


“We look upon Mr. AKERMAN’s work as a boon to the 
English Archeologist. He brings together, from a great 
number of different quarters, objects whose full interest can 
only be duly appreciated when they are compared and 
studied together. The selection is such, as not. 
only to be of service in a scientific view, but also to present 
a very interesting and ornamental representation of the 
household implements and jewellery of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. . . . Mr. Akerman has prefixed to his 
work a short Introduction, written in a very just and sound 
spirit, and which will be read with pleasure and interest — 
even by the layman, with profit even by the professed anti- 
quary.”—Mnr. J. M. Kemsix, ip the Journal of the Archeo- 
logical Institute, Vol. XIL., p. 297% 


“There are few archwologists of the present day whose — 
labours have a more practical bearing than those of Mr. 
AKERMAN. With a mind divested of prejudice, and with an — 
extraordinary diligence in his pursuit after truth, he brings 
to any task he may undertake in the examination of the past, 7 
a capability of elucidating difficulties, and of developing 
facts, of the utmost value to one whose aim is true history. 
His object, as an antiquary, is not that contemptible ped- 
dling with disjointed remains, which, justly enough, has 
brought upon the science of Archeology the jeers and scoffs — 
of the reasonable; but, by the combination and scientific 
arrangement of certain ascertained facts—by comparative - 
analysis, aided by close and constant observation, he is able 
to fill up a hiatus in the page of history, to throw light upon 
the dark places of the past, and to dissipate those vague and 
dreamy ideas which ever surround persons and places of 
whose character we have but traditional knowledge. .... 

“The letter-press is clear and ‘practical, abundantly illuss 
trated with notes from sources which may suggest a new 
thread of inquiry. Above all things, however, we must comi- 
mend the care with which the numerous objects are figured 
and coloured.”—The Morning Post, October 24th, 1855. 





London : Joun Russet Smiru, Scho Square. «| 
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London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Rdwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 


by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.— Sarvrpar, December 29, 1855, 











